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UNEQUAL SCHOOL PRACTICES 



MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1971 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity 

T V'txsTt'i'rbg tetri., Z>.^7. 

The Select Oomniittee met at 10 :10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 
1318, of the New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Walter F. 
Mondale, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Present : Senator Mondale. 

Staff members present : "WTlliaxn CL Smith, staff director and general 
counsel; Donn Mitchell, professional staff; "VVilliam Hennigan, 
minority staff director ; and Leonard Strickman, minority counsel. 

Senator Mondale. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have Dr. Mark Lohman, assistant professor. 
School of Education, University of Cali iornia, Riverside. He has done 
a study for the committee on u The Practice of Inequality 'Within 
American Public Schools.” 

Ur- Lohman, if you will please come to the witness stand. 

You. may proceed. 

STATEMENT OP Dlt MAEK E. LOHMAN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 

SCHOOL OP 3SDTJ CATION, UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA, RIVER- 

SIDE 

Ur. Lohman. Thanh you. Senator Mondale. 

What I thought I would do this morning, rather than present a 
formal statement, is summarize the main ideas contained within the 
document. 

Senator Mondale. All right. What we will do, then, is include your 
full statement in the record* as though read, and then you can high- 
light thosfe points and make those observations you think: should be 
made here, and then we can have questions and answers. 

Ur. Lohman. Thank; you. And, at any time, I would invite you or 
any other member of the committee or the staff to interrupt me with 
questions as it seems appropriate. 

Senator Mond al e, very well. 

Ur. Lohman. I think: there is a basic finding in American education 
today that overrides the concern of this paper, or brings about the con- 
cern of this paper. 

Senator M ondale. Let’s begin with this : What is your paper di- 
rected at ? What is its area ? 



♦ See prepared statement:, i>. 10130. 
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Practices That Lead to Inequality 



Lohman. The focus of the paper is to look at practices that take 
place within a school itself. That is, what are the ongoing things that 
happen within schools that may lead to or increase inequality among 
large groups of youngsters ? 

Senator Mondale. For example, tracking? 

Dr. ho i t main. That would be one example. 

Senator Mondale. Spending more money on one kind of student 
than another ? 

Dr. Lohman. But it would focus less on the allocation of funds, 
but the actual practice what did you do with these funds ? 

In other words, if you gave certain children free texts and a com- 
plete library and did not give it to other children, that would be the 
kind of event I am looking at. 

Senator Mondale. You are not looking at differences between 
schools, but within a school ? 

Dr. Ijohman. And, of course, you want to compare schools in dif- 
ferent communities. 

But the focus is going to be on the kinds of practices that occur 
day to day, every day, in public schools all over this country. 

Senator Mondale. Fine. That is good. 

Dr. Lohman. And I think in talking about just those kinds of prac- 
tices that go on inside our public schools, as I started to say, there is 
this overriding serious issue I think we are all aware of, and that is 
that large numbers of children spend a very long time of their youth 
in public schools and they come out of that schooling experience with 
very, very few skills. They are lacking in the basic intellectual per- 
formance to be precise about that, they are barely functionally 

literate. They cannot read such things as a newspaper and compre- 
hend its meaning. 

^NTone of these children I am talking about can properly be called 
mentally retarded in any physiological sense. These are not brain-dam- 
aged children I am talking* about. 

They constitute a massive set of failures who leave our public 
schools and try to find some kind of functional place in our society. 
And I think we are all again aware that our society requires consider- 
able skill and intelligence to function in this country. 

Tne group that I will be addressing most of my remarks to is 
largely composed of children from nonwhite ethnic backgrounds and 
children whose parents are economically poor. They are overrepre- 
sented in this general group we are talking about. 

Senator Mondale. Would you not say there are many, many poof 
wl ’ " ” gory? 



Idy purpose here today is not simply to come here and condemn 
public education before you or any other group. I am not trying to 
come here and say, “Look, the public schools are ruining millions of 
American children ; let us blame them . 55 

I think we have done too much of that kind of wringing of hands 
and trying to blame parents, teachers, or someone else. 



public schools 57 from the point of view of which one of those prac- 
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tices may be increasing and bringing about inequality. And then I 
think we can go from there and talk about practices that would ame- 
liorate those conditions. 

In writing this paper for the committee, I think there are some 
important assumptions that underlie it. And if one questions those 
assumptions, then yon are going to question the kinds of statements I 
made in the proper. 

Oistingxjisxiixg Individual Differences Among Childfen 

One very important assumption is to distinguish between the con- 
cept of individual differences and inequality. X think a lot of people are 
confused about that issue. 

I think we all know that not sail children are the same. And in fact, 
any group of children, even within one*s own family, are very dif- 
ferent in their abilities to perform intellectual subjects. They are very 
different in their interests, different in their motivations. No one 
would, I do believe, deny the notion of individual d i fference s among 
any group of children. 

But where individual differences leave off and Inequality enters the 
picture is when we begin looking at the large groups of children. And 
so I take the assumption that, for example, intellectual ability, basic 
intellectual ability is distributed similarly among all large groups of 
children. That is, if I look at all white children versus all black 
children, we take the basic assumption that the genetic endowment is 
distributed similarly in those populations. 

You can cut it lots of other ways. I could take all Baptists versus 
all Nfeth odists and again I would make the assumption that intel- 
lectual genetic ability is distributed similarly. I ana sure you aware 

there are scholars today who are questioning this issue of genetic en- 
dowment, and I am not going to take that issue on. I think it is best 
for us to assume equal distribution of intellectual talent and make that 
assumption and proceed in our policy decisions from there. 

In the same way as I talked about the distribution of intellectual 
characteristics, we could say the same thing about important per- 
sonality characteristics, sucli as the desire to achieve, or motivation, 
ox* leadership. These characteristics are found distributed similarly 
in all largo groups of population;?, all ethnic groups, no matter how 
you cut it, ethnic groups or by social class. So that when we go into 
that school and look at the actual performances or we look at the ac- 
tual numbers, say, of children who hold given offices, who hold leader- 
ship offices, and we find that differences occur, large differences oc- 
cur, and these differences can be predicted by social class or ethnic 
background, then that is a suggestion that some kind of inequality 
is occurring ; that something is going on. 

Now, it may be tlie culture from which the children come. You 
know, it may be any number of things. It may be some religious 
practice that goes on. But it is a tipoff that something is happening 
and that we ought to be looking at it. 

Three Main Determinants of Inequality 

I think, then, as I pointed out in my paper, there are three main 
outcome variables that we look at to try to find out if inequality 
-^ists in public education, in a school system. 
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The first would be the distribution of achievement scores. Do you 
find, substantial differences among the ethnic groups ? 

X am, sure we are all familiar with the results of the Coleman re- 
port on that issue. There are substantial differences among ethnic 
groups in achievement. 

We also want to look at the aspirations of a child. What are their 
future aspirations ? How do they differ ? 

And the third component that you are going to want to look at is 
the self-concepts, the self-esteem that these children have for them- 
selves. How do they feel about themselves? How do they describe 
themselves ? What are they doing about their own abilities ? 

Those are the three outcomes cf schooling that anyone can use as an 
index for looking at inequality or equality of educational opportunity 
in our public schools. 

Common Practices Leading to Inequality 

^ow what the paper does, using those three indices as kind of bench- 
marks that you are going to want to look at, the oaper then focuses on 
six common practices that take place in our schools that lead to in- 
equality And I chose these six not because it is an all-inclusive list~ 
but because X think they represent the most powerful and the most 
common kinds of events that are taking place in our schools. 

Just briefly, the first one discusses an institutional effect. "What is 
the significance of assigning a child to a school? 

t I think it has only been recently that educators have begun to recog- 
nize tit© importance of that issue. "We have more or less taken for 
granted the assignment of a child based on the notion of his neigh- 
borhood and the economics of crowding. ~We have not thought much 
more about it than that until recently. ^ 

Senator Mondale . So that is of recent origin, that we are beginning 
to ssi i* the significance of assignment to a school? ^ 

That is what I think is bothering people so much about the buying 
issue. By tradition it has almost always been assumed that you check 
into the school in the neighborhood where you would like to buy a 
house and if you like that, and so on, and if you have enough money 
i^q_make S uch choices, you buy the house. And suddenly someone says : 
u Wait a minute, we are going to have a wholly different strategy for 
a school assignment , because we have found such an issue bears tre- 
mendously on a child’s life process.” 

Dr. IjOHMan . That is exactly the case. And research on this issue 
really did not come out until the early 1960’s which told us some- 
thing about the independent effect that the school itself has, that is, 
an effect independent of what your IQ might be, or what your parents’ 
origin might be. 

There was an institutional effect independent of those main forces, 
and we only now a;:e beginning to understand it. 

The se cond would be, all right, now we have the child assigned to 
a school. What about, his assignment to teachers and to a classroom 
find to various classes, and the labeling of those classes ? And here we 
get into the issue of tracking. That is the second main effect I talk 
about. 

The third would be the peer group. That is, a child as I pointed 

out, our models of learning tend to emphasize a child, a teacher, and 

O 
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a stimulus item a textbook and we tend to overlook the basic funda- 

mental fact of all schools, that learning takes place in a highly social 
atmosphei'e. Every time you perform in school, there are -30 other 
children watching you perform. This has a very powerful effect. 

fourth is the teacher and pupil interaction itself, obviously a 
ve fy crucial phenomenon. Here we get into the area of what has been 
called teacher expectation. 

The fifth area would be the curriculum. And again, people would 
tend to be surprised, I think, by some of my comments, that curricu- 
lum, alone, leads to inequality. 

Testing Procedures 

And, finally, the last one may be the. most powerful of all I have 
presented. That is the method by which we need to evaluate children, 
testing procedures the assumptions underlying our evaluation pro- 

cedures may be the most powerful in-school practice affect ing the 
performance outcome of children. 

Senator, at this point I would stop, and if you feel it would be use- 
I would go into each one of those and highlight the main issues. 

Senator Mondale. This is the way we learn. Just go ahead. 

Dr. Loeman. OK. 

Senator Mondale. That is the way we claim we learn. 

Dr. Lohman. Let us go back to the first one, institutional effect. 

Instituiional Effect of School Assignment 

I think probably one of the most important things that came out 
some degree out of the Coleman Report, but also came out 
°i some other studies that have been done, has been a recognition of 

the basic failure of the equal facilities argument the equal facilities 

argument as a way of bringing about equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. I think the wisdom of the late 1950’s' and earlv 1960’s, when 
we looked at children doing poorly in the school, was v.-v: thought we 
could buy our way out of it. We looked and said, “They have a lousy 
facility. They have a poor laboratory and the textbooks aren’t up to 
date.” 

tended to look for material items they were lacking, or their 
teachers were not being paid sufficient amounts of money. 

And I really think our wisdom was we could buy our way out. But 

we now find today X can take yon to high schools in the country 

where almost every measure you could find, that you could think of, 
the facilities are the same. They have the same chemistry labs, the 
teachers are paid the same, the number of books in the library are 
the same, am yet the differences in achievement among children can 
be enormously different. 

School Charter Determines Students’ Achievement 

The interesting question is: Plow does this come about? How does 
this barmen? And what I suggest is, in this first section on the institu- 
tional effect, is that the notion of a school’s charter is cer-oral to our 
understanding of how this comes about. 

Senator Mondale. Notion of what ? 
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Dr. Lohha sr. A school’s charter. 

What X am arguing — -and I am borrowing here now from a col- 
league in the field, of sociology is a concept of the motion that every 

school has a charter. And what I mean by that is that a charter is the 
agreed upon social definition of a school’s products. In other words, 
somehow we have certain beliefs about children who come out of cer- 
tain schools. We just assume those children are quite competent and 
quite intelligent; also, we have general beliefs that children who come 
put of some other kinds of schools are not as competent nor as 
intelligent. 

The argument in the paper is that one way of understanding how 
these charters get created and take their effect is by the stratification 
that takes place in our neighborhoods today. X think to some degree 
this is a rather recent effect. 

I do not know the town in which you grew up, but I think most of 
us came out of smaller towns where quite often our family physician 
lived next to the guy who carried coal. The poor homes sat next to 
quite wealthy homes. But I am sure we are all aware that the current 
trend in onr neighborhood is not like that. 

Senator Moistdale. Would you not say that it is likely that the grow- 
ing wealth of this country has contributed to social stratification? 
The growing urbanization and suburbanization of the country has 
led to very finely calibrated differences of income and social status 
bunched together in a community ? 

Dr. Lohmax. Exactly. 

Senator Mondals. The likes of which we never had, say, 40 years 
ago ? 

Dr. Lobcmax I thi nk it is happening very rapidly. 

Senator Moxdale. Where I grew up in my little town, we went to 
school with the banker’s son and the doctor’s daughter, and the farm- 
er’s son and the poorest kid in town all together. No one ever thought 

anything about it. 

Dr. Lohxcan. I think one of the consequences, then, of this layering 
is the creation of a series of stratified communities schools of differ- 
ing charters that are now becoming you know, it is almost like auto- 

mobiles. You have your Lincoln school, and you have your Mercury 
school, and you have your Ford school, and your Toyota school in 
terms of meanings attributed to them by the community. 

There are the quality schools. There are the average schools. And 
there are the inadequate schools. And again I point out, it may be 
independent. It may be that very poor schools having massive 
amounts of Federal aid being poured into them for compensatory 
education it may be tbat this has not made any difference. 

Senator Mondale. Are you persuaded about what you just said? 
That it is correct ? That money has not made any difference ? 

Compensatory Education Very Disappointing 

Dr. Lohman. It has not had the desired impact. I think if you look 
at all of the reviews that have been made of compensatory education, 
it has been very disappointing. 

I am sure there are isolated instances where there have been bene- 
fits, but it has been a very discouraging history. And I think the Oom- 

O 
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mission of Racial Isolation that looked, at this in 196T and 1968 came 
out with that kind of basic finding. They looked at programs all over 
the country and were not happy with what they saw. 

Senator Mondale. I recently read a report on some Harvard study 
which sought to analyze sophisticated studies of various strategies 
for equality, and ; concluded, too, that it did not see any relationship 
between financial input and cognitive growth. 

It did say, though, there was a relationship between financial input 
and educational achievement. That is, more people were going on to 
college, their aspirations were improving and so on. 

Of course, that is important, too, is it not ? 

Or. Lohman. That is right. It would seem to me that what that 
suggests is that any effective program we come up with will, in fact, cost 
a lot of money. _ And, in fact, it will probably cost us much more 
money to deal with children who come from those poor backgrounds. 
It is going to be expensive. 

But on the other side of the coin, what we are now currently do- 
ing in school practices is not very efficacious. 

Senator Mondale. My point is, if we are making people socially 
mobile upward through spending money, that is worth something, is 
it not, even though they may not be number one in their class in terms 
of arithmetic or reading is that not important ? 

The point I am getting at is I believe there is a lot of disappoint- 
ment in the money strategy, even though I am not sure how much we 
have really tried. J3ut the more effective school systems in New York, 

and some others there were a few years when they really socked it 

to them in terms of a lot of money. And I think you would have to 
say that at this point, in terms of cognitive achievement, it certainly 
was not dramatic, at best. 

But in terms of school assignment, are you convinced we cannot 
buy their way out of it, that we can bus their way out of it into better 
schools ? Bo you think that is a dramatically superior strategy ? 

Dr. Lohman. I am sure we are all aware of the complexity of the 
busing issue. 

Need To End Stratified Society 

But just as a general statement, given the kind of stratification that 
is going on in our communities, we are either going to have to undo it 

in the neighborhood and we know how hard that is or we are going 

to have to try and undue it in schools. 

The alternative and I think probably other people have said it to 

you is that we are going to have a rigi d ca ste society. We might as 

well give up talking about democracy. We might as well give up 
talking about equal educational opportunity. It would be more of a 
myth and a lie than it ever has been if we do not do something effec- 
tive during the years of schooling. 

Senator Monda le . I agree. But I want to hear your argument. That 
is the philosophical argument, which I think is a very good one. But 
do you think the data demonstrates that quality integration has been 
a successful strategy ? 

Dr. Lohman. The sad thing about that is we do not have it. 

What we have had so far to date is desegregation ; that is, the 
mechanical moving of people. 
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And. as X summarize in this first section, the desegregation re- 
sults have been very disappointing. 

Senator Mondaue. Because by and large they do not pursue an 
educationally sound strategy, and many times they just shuffle poor 
children among different schools that have a losing charter, do they 
not ? 

X)r. Lohman. That is right. And they do the other five things that 
are remaining here, the other five sections, tracking of students, the 
teacher-pupil expectations, the curriculum, the evaluation system, all 
of those forces 

Senator Mondale. Go on within the same school ? 

Dr. Loiiman. That is right. They begin to work against these 
youngsters. So that we are in a tough position here. That is, intellec- 
tually, we understand that the only way you are going to get equality 
of educational opportunity is getting those black children and white 
children and Puerto Rican children and all the various ethnic groups 
together in the same building and have some important things hap- 
pening. But those things are not happening yet. So we really cannot 

properly evaluate quality integration it simply is not happening on 

a large enough scale. X cannot give you the empirical evidence to 
evaluate its effects. 

There is, however, some very impressive research information, 
small group information, small studies that are now being done that 
should demonstrate this to you empirically, very impressive studies. 
And I have mentioned just one of these in the section- 

Senator Mondale. "Which, one? Can you just tell us what that 
shows ? 

Oxi^-NGing Expectations Among Students 

Dr. Loiiman. Very briefly, I think one of the most interesting 
ideas we have come up with is how you go about changing expecta- 
tions among children for each other, and eventually teachers for 
children. 

Let us suppose we are talking about a situation where the black 
children went to an all-black school for grades K through 6, and the 
white children went to an all-white school for grades K through 6. 
Then in the junior higli school they get them together. As you might 
suspect and let us put aside racial prejudice the black child usu- 

ally comes into this situation, on the average, 2 to 3 years behind in his 
skill development. "What can a school do about that? 

"What we have tried in some of these studies has been to introduce 
an entirely new t ask, a whole new ta sk which none of the children have 
ever done before. What we do is : "We take the black children aside and 
have someone teach them the new task. We teach them how to build 
a radio set in junior high, which none o f th e children has ever built. 

And ' they all learned it, by the way. We found no one unable to 
le arn how to do it. 

We then bring them back to a paired situation where we have a 
white child who is then introduced to the black child, and the black 
child teaches him the new task. 

Obviously, what we are doing is changing the whole status and 
role relationship that black and white pupils have to each other in a 
typical classroom. Then, after they are through the situation where the 
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black; child teaches the white child the new task:, they then have to 
perform, some different task:, an unrelated task, that gives us a meas- 
ure of the influence as to the number of ideas that black: and white 
children would generate with each other. And when we compare these 
kinds of interventions to the control kinds of groups where there is 
no intervention, we found very, very strong impressive results. 

In fact, this summer a group of us will be operating an experi- 
mental school in Oakland that will try to do it on a much larger scale 
and for a longer period of time. X think this is the kind, of research 
effort that is just beginning. 

Obviously, my group is not the only group. I think there are other 
people beginning to work at this. But it is just at the infant stages. 
And it is going to be several years before we can figure out how to get 
this into school practices. But the results encouraged us sufficiently 
that we really think it can be done ; that you can change these expec- 
tations, and that the school can, in fact, have a powerful effect on 
children’s development. 

Problems of Tracking 

To go back — let us move on then to the second section on tracking. 

I think there are a number of problems that we all should be aware 
of with tracking. I assume at this point we are all aware of what X 
mean, by “tracking,” so I do not need to define what “tracking” is. 

First of all, the means for deciding which child should go into 
which track tend to be quite inaccurate. There are all kinds of inac- 
curacies in them. And in many cases they are based much more on 
social characteristics then intellectual characteristics. For example, 
teacher recommendation is very important for deciding whether an 
elementary school child gets tracked into upper level classes when he 
goes to junior high. 

If you are a student who gave your teacher a hard time and did not 
get along, you are not going to have a good recommendation. And 
that criteria alone can be sufficient justification to keep an otherwise 
bright child out of a high track. 

The second problem is that we tend to penalize a student for his 
history. In other words, tracking penalizes a student for his past. Any 
time you have a bad year for some reason or other, then the tracking 
tends to take that result and place you in a low track. You get placed 
in a class based on your history ra ther than someone saying, “Hey, 
what is this youngster’s potential ? What are his possibilities ? An d 
then let us develop a school program that builds on a student’s 
strengths.” 

The third thing that I think the tracking does is that it has a de- 
vastating effect on low achieving youngsters; devastating. It groups 
them all together and serves to label these children in the harshest 
fashion. Teachers, by and large, get no satisfaction from teaching 
these low achieving youngsters. They dread the time they are going to 
have to spend with those students. They are not getting anything 
from them, and they often give the teachers a difficult time. So it has 
this very, very devastating effect on low achievers. 

It surprises me, actually, that results have come in that tracking 
for the high achieving children does not have the hoped-for results 
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that everyone thought it would.. That is, if I hold the curriculum the 
same — suppose I am. teaching algebra to a group of children. If you 
hold the curriculum the same. Algebra I, and you look; at a bright 
youngster in the sense that he has a high IQ in a mixed class, and you 
see how well he achieves at the end of a year, and compare him to a 
youngster who is with all bright students in the same class, there is 
no difference — in large numbers of children, there is no difference in 
the achievement results. 

Senator Mondau; . Why would that be? 

Dr. Lohman. I think the main reason would be that the teachers 

themselves, when they are teaching the children 1 think one of the 

reasons would be the evaluation practices used, and I will get into 
that when I talk about evaluation. 

NVe have this normal curve assumption that runs in all of our minds, 
so that I can take a third grade teacher and give her 30 pupils, all of 
whom, let us say, have extremely high IQ’s. I mean, everything about 
them indicated they were brilliant. But I just gave her the 30 pupils, 
“This is just a regular group of students.” 

Senator Mondale. "We will take a short recess here. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Mondale. IPlease go ahead. 

Dr. Lohman. I was explaining why these classes where we have 

all bright children together, why we do not get these gains that people 
claim should occur in the class. And what I think it amounts to is 
this evaluation practice we use and the competitive nature of learning 
in the classroom, so that even among those bright children, some come 
to view themselves as quite successful, and the rest of the class, all the 
empirical evidence would suggest they also are quite talented, begin to 
see themselves in comparison to the other children and begin to say, 
“Gee, I am not really any good. I cannot learn this.” 

Senator Mondale. They might feel better about themselves if 

Dr. Lohman. They might feel better about themselves if the learn- 
ing were in a mixed classroom. Also, if the learning environment were 
not so competitive. 

Tkacking Produces a Learning Caste 

The fourth reason why tracking is a problem is that it tends to lock 
childr en at an early age into a very, very, rigid learning caste, because, 
you know, once you get in the track it becomes very difficult institu- 
tionally — you know, if you have the five tracks, you have to keep them 
filled. You have the child who is doing well. If he goes up, do you 
eliminate a track? No institution eliminates a track. And you would 
be amazed, there are schools where in first grade they have five differ- 
ent tracks that children get placed into. 

Of course, I do not have to point out to you what the effect would 
be on a Spanish-speaking child entering school with severe language 
disabilities and his chances of getting anywhere near the top tracks. 
So, from a very early age, tracking can lock children in quite quickly. 

I think what we are finding in these desegregated schools is the 
overrepresentation of black and. other minorities in these lower tracks. 
I think that is going to be unacceptable to those communities. 
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You are asking the black community to accept some kind of busing 
formula, taking their children from their neighborhood, which has 
a certain emotional impact. And. you are convincing them that going 
to these all-black schools is not going to be beneficial for their chil- 
dren. “Come on over here to this white school that has, supposedly, 
this better arrangement for your children. 5 ’ And it turns out your 
children come home hating themselves, hating school. They are not 
participating. 

I do not think we have many years to allow that kind of resegrega- 
tion to go on in the schools before the black community said, “Hell, 
no, my child is not going to be bused if X have to put up with that.” 

We find, by the way, one of the most disturbing aspects of desegre- 
gated schools is a very sharp drop in the self-esteem of black young- 
sters. That is, when black youngsters are segregated or isolated m 
their own schools, by and large they live in a world that, from the 
white community’s point of view, is defined as inferior or lacking in 
cjuality ; but the children do not know that. The children growing up 
in an all-black school do not know that. He does not find this out until 
he begins applying for college or someplace else. So the children feel 
pretty good; they know each other; they know the ropes, and they 
know what is happening. 

Then you take the same children and make them into a minority 
in an all-white school, and you find a sudden, very strong drop in 
self-esteem, a drop in how these children feel about themselves. 

Senator Mondale. Has that been demonstrated in studies? 

Dr. Lohman. Yes, Jane IVXercer’s. 

Senator Mostdale. Was that in Riverside ? 

Dr. Dohman. I do not know whether she has published it, but I 
think you should get in contact with her. 

Senator Mondale. I thought she said it went the other way. They 
were not doing as well and thought they were doing better. 

Dr. Lohman. That is interesting. I will clarify her results in cor- 
respondence to you. 

The third section focuses on the peer group. 

Extent op Tracking in American Schools 

Senator Mondale. Before we get off tracking, is it your impres- 
sion that tracking is rather widespread in the American school system ? 

Dr. Lohman. The evidence that I presented, which was collected, ! 
guess, by the National Educational Association, indicated that in 
1962 something like 90 .percent of our high schools used some form of 
tracking. And in elementary schools it is slightly less, around TO per- 
cent. But it is overwhelming. 

Senator Mondale. Is it your impression that is still the pattern in 
most schools? 

Dr. Lohman. That is right. 

Senator Mon dale. We had a decision here in the District of Colum- 
bia, Skelly- W right, which prohibited tracking. I don’t believe it has 
worked. 

But that is what I am told. They call it something else. 

Dr. Lohman. School officials, of course, have a number of ways, even 
though you might pass laws that there can be no tracking — if you get 
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away from the formal label, there are a set of informal practices that 
can go on that achieve the same results. 

By the way, the only protection I see against it, the only way I think 
you could check, regardless of what a school’s statement was, “We do 
xi°t track, _ We do track, 5 ’ would be to go into a sample of classrooms 

and collect data on the parental background of the child, his IQ, his 
achievement level. 

Senator IvIondale. Has that been done ? 

, •^ r * ^° HMAN - I do not think it has. I do not think anyone has used 
tnac as a way of X mean, that is the model I would use for deter- 
mining w hether or not the school really had heterogeneous grouping. 
I would not rely on statements from anyone about it. Because, for ex- 
ample, a number of schools will say to you, “We do not track. We give 
students free choice, particularly in high school. We let the students 
c hoos e the classes.” 

What they do is, they set up the classes in such a way that it is 
agreed that certain classes will be very, very hard and only the very 
bright children can get into them. 

'Then what you do is you allow these various cliques that exist in a 
school-— they say, 4 So and so is a real pushover. Let’s all get in that 

class. So you have the same kind of stratification beginning to take 
place* 

, yv sa yi n g is that school officials cannot be laissez-faire about 

this thmg. You have to be active. You have to be constantly looking at 
whatever is going on in your school, if in fact you are going to 
achieve some kind of heterogeneous distribution of students in class- 
rooms. 

Is there anything further you wanted to ask on the tracking ? 

Senator IVIoistdale. No. That is fine. Thank you. 

Desecrated Schools Often Resegregated by Trackiito 

"Well, if you take two schools with what you might call loser 

charters and they are the poor schools one is all white and one is 

all black and presumably the children from both are from lower in- 
come families. You desegregate them. You mix them up. That is the 
first tiling. And your impression is that does not do much good ? 

Br. Loiim an. That is right. Because of social class. 

Senator Mondale. So you just mix lowers ? 

Dr. Txihman. That is right* 

Senator Mondale. But within those schools then you may have a 
compounding, because they have in effect charter classes there ; some of 
those classes have winning charters and some near losers and some 
certain losers ? 

Dr. Lohman. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. So you probably get a stratification within the 
school which is just as damaging? 

B>r. Txihman. J ust further compounding, that is right. 

Senator IVIoistdaue. Many times I have seen classes where the first 
track wa s all white ; the middle track was sort of mixed ; but the 
lower track was Eskimo. And it was a sad sight. You could tell it was 
a waste of time. 
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Dr. Lohman. It is sad. because that kind of message is communi- 
cated to the children. 

Senator Mondale. The children understand it right away. 

Dr. Loiim aint. That is right. 

I must tell you an amusing story of a -principal in «t school who real- 
ized tracking had these negative effects. He said : “X have the solution.” 
Because he still basically believed in tracking, but he was going to 
overcome the labeling problem. “I am going to call Track I the Har- 
vard Track. Track IT will be the Princeton Track. And Track ITT will 
be the Dartmouth Track. That way, if they are in the Dartmouth 
Track, they would not know that most of the students are not going to 
college.” 

Senator MondaxjE. They would never guess the children know right 
away ? 

Dr. Loh/jan. They see right through it. 

That is another thing I point out in the paper. If you were to talk 
to school officials or to teachers about tracking, you would not hear 
them say any of these things, any of these negative things. They would 
tell you all kinds of positive intentions. They have the best of reasons 
for wanting to do this. And they assume that children see it that way, 
too, but the children do not. They do not understand the benevolence 
being passed on to them. 

AV h at they understand is a clear social message : “Those guys are 
better than I am. I am not going anywhere.” That is the overriding 
message, not that you are trying to arrange classroom conditions that 
meet their personal needs. The children do not see it that way. 

Stratification of Peeh GrUoiTrs 

The peer-group section 1 will just move over very quickly because 

I think I have already mentioned, to you the notion of changing ex- 
pectations. But I think the thing I just want to emphasize there, not 
only the learning, is a social act, but the rapidity with which children 
seem to decide who is bright and who is dumb in the classroom, and 
that this tends to generalize to all subjects and all topics. 

I might also add we do hot know Very much about this area, about 

how you keep that kind of situation from occurring. All we know 

and we do not know, for example, if children are literally inhibited 
from speaking up in class because they recognize that their position in 
the peer group is one of a low stature. 

Senator Mondaee. Is this a peer group within a class ? 

Dr. Loiimax. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. They tend to socialize ? Or how does a peer group 
get established ? Is that sort of a sociological thing ? 

Dr. Lohman. Yes. The way you go about it, finding out about the 
degree to which this occurs, as you go into a classroom and you say 
to the children, “If you had to go on a camping weekend, who would 
be your three choices?” - 

And what you find is that one or two children in almost every class- 
room are called the sociometric stars. Everybody in: the class wants 
to be with them. Everybody wants them. And the largest number of 
children, are what is called “isolates.” No one ever chooses them. They 
are often the largest category in the class. 
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So you have this kind, of hierarchy that exists within every class- 
room, and it tends to go along class and race lines. That is, the higher 
your social class and the more white you are, the more likely you are 
to be chosen. 

Senator Mondale. Does that mean, in effect, children track them- 
selves, you might say ? 

Dr. Lohman. I think they do. I think they accept the judgments 
and the views from the outside society, and they learn to incorporate 
it at a very early age. 

I do not know i J l you are familiar with the famous doll studies done 
originally by Ivenneth Clark and repeated over and over again, where 
you present a black child with a white and black doll at the age of 4 
years old. What the study basically shows is that racial attitudes and 
expectations by race are developed at age 4 and 5, and children have 
clear preferences already and clear negative expectations for them- 
selves and their race. So these things happen very, very early. 

Teacher-Pupil Expectations 

It makes it very difficult when you are trying to deal with this issue 
with teachers. The teacher tends to say : “What ? My second graders 
all love one another. No one in here feels that way. And children should 
not talk about those kinds of difficulties. They should wait until they 
are older.” * 

If you wait until high school, when they really hate each other, 

there is not very much there is vex-y little school can do. The time 

to do it is when they are 5 and 6. 

6n the teacher-pupil expectations section, we have a problem here 
in that we have identified a very powerful force, expectations. And we 
do not know a whole lot about it. "We do not know how it works. "We 
do not know how it gets transmitted. 

AV"e can demonstrate its effect, but we do not know how it works. 
And that means we do not know very much about how you go about 
changing it. 

Basically, though, what it amounts to is that teachers or adults seem 
to be reacting to certain kinds of social cues given off by the child, 
and that the social cues form, some kind of a model in their mind, hook 
into some kind of learning model in their mind, as to who is a poten- 
tial learner and who is not. 

W hat we think happens generally is that most teachers have an 
ideal learner in mind. In other words, somewhere in their thinking 
there is “the ideal student. ” "Which is an absurdity. But people hold it. 
It is a simple way of organizing life. 

So when you go into a classroom and you look at the range of chil- 
dren in. your class, you are attuned to those children who meet youx* 
social ideal. * 

It just so happens that an ideal in most children is a child who is 
white, who is cooperative, who is pleasant, who is groomed well, who 
dresses well. Those kinds of social characteristics create this positive 
learning situation. And children who are different on these character- 
istics and I keep emphasizing “social” because they do not necessar- 

ily relate in any way to a child’s ability characteristics. But thev 
become a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
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The other thing I think we really need, to address ourselves to in 
that teacher- pupil expectation, because it ties into so much of what 
we talk about on school practices 

Senator Mondale. All that can be affected, by teacher awareness 
and teacher techniques, could it not? It would be better to keep it a 
more open, hopeful environment, would it not? 

Dr. Loetmiact. Exactly. 

Senator Mondale. A_re there any schools or educational institutions 
which have tried to deal with this problem, in _n effective way ? 

Dr. Lohman. Let me think about that, and I will write you if I can 
think of a good example. 

I think most of the effort has been in the research world, and. it has 
simply been to document it. 

Teacher Affects Learning Envihonment 

The second part I wanted to submit to you on the teacher-pupil 

expectation and if you have a chance to see Frederick Wiseman’s 

films he has done on schools 

Senator Mo>tdale. We saw one on the high school. 

Dr. Lohman. You saw the one on high schools ? 

Senator Mondale. Yes. 

Dr. Lohman. One of the things that must come through to anyone 
that is observing the school situation is that the teacher is doing all 
the work. The teacher is doing all the learning. The teacher is doing 

all the teaching. The basic statistics and it seems to be a surprisingly 

stable figure is that teachers tend to talk 80 percent of the time in 

the classroom on any given day, any given period, any given grade 
level. It changes a little in the first grade and it changes a little bit in 
the 12th grade, but that is a basic finding. You can take it and see it 
repeated all over the country. Teachers talk 80 percent of the time. 

, Now, that says something impo rtan t about what the learning enter- 
prise then is all about in school. 'What it means is that the children 
that will be successful are children who can listen to the teacher, tune 
in to what she is saying, and can follow the orders and commands that 
she is giving. And it means that children who may learn in a different 

style who do not communicate well with her or need to be more 

active those children are not going to be learning in that kind of a 

learning environment. And that basic finding occurs over and over 
again in the schools. 

I would be hard pressed to come before this committee and find you 
a large set of teachers or a. school anywhere where the teachers talk 
under 50 percent of the time. 

By the way, you probably heard the old maxim, among administra- 
tors : The way you evaluate a teacher is how quiet the classroom is. The 
quieter it is, the better the learning is. I mean it has no empirical 
validity, but that is a shorthand administrator’s way of evaluating 
quickly what is going on in the schools. 

CoisrcErr of Curriculum Changing 

The fifth section looks at curriculum, and T think it is here that we 
have a very interesting revolution that is just beginning to take hold 
in our schools that has not had its impact yet. 
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That is, our schools in the past have always focused on a content 
notion of curriculum. Xn other words, if you and I were to decide what 
children should be learning, from kindergarten through grade 12 , we 
W °J | 1 ” e about content. They ought to have a little chemistry, 

ana the other content areas. Then when you name the areas, the next 
thing we say is : 4 What facts do we want the students to know f Well, 

we want them to know the State capitals and the Presidents, and 3 
plus o.” 5 

What we are finding is that that notion of curriculum is no longer 
useful. It is no longer useful. It has lost its utility. It does not serve us 
today as a way of organizing schools. 

The schools have not figured out what to do about it yet, but we are 
311 st now recognizing the lack of utility. 

Instead, I think the researchers now are talking about the concept 
°~ intellectual development, a developmental notion of intellectual 
status, so that if I brought a child before you and wanted to talk to 
you about this child’s learning, I would not say to you : “Well, Senator, 

® re a fellow who has had 3 years of foreign language and 4 years of 
science and 2 years of this.” J 

Instead, the kind of thing I should say to you is : “He can do this 
level ox abstract thinking. lie is capable of doing inductive reasoning. 
He can handle this kind of logical system.” 

In other words, talk about a developmental notion of intellect. 

Cukricul.um and Intellectual Development 

And when you take that kind of stance, then the notion of curricu- 
lum changes, because then the question you ask that curriculum is : 
How does the curriculum contribute to the development of a child’s 
intellectual capacity ? That changes the whole ball game when you 
start thinking about it that way. 

„ ~^\? u if 1 our schools when we use the content orientation and 

nxed-curriculum orientation, that a child who has a bad year or a bad 
set of years in any given time is not going to make it because all the 
curriculum that comes after it is built on the previous curriculum. And 
there is no variation. There is no way, in other words, he can feel he 
can make up the term. I ou are 3 years behind. How do you make up 
3 years? * 

^This is the kind of thinking people have set up in schools. 

The developmental notion would allow us to look at the status of 
development of where a child is at, and diagnose his learning environ- 
ment according' to the development that he was at on many different 
areas. 

I do not know is this coming through to you, as to the difference 

between these two ideas ? 

. Senator Mondale. I got that 3 plus 5, yes. I have been slipping ever 

S 1 X 1 C 6 . 

* I ? r ‘ That puts you at a level [[Laughter.] Finally, let me 

311 st get into trie last section, and maybe there are some additional 
questions. 

Education by Testing 

d iffic ult *probl eVa ^ ua ^° n ’ because this really is serious, a very, very 
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First of all, let us take IQ and standardized, tests. X do not know 

X have tried to understand why we do what we are doing in this coun- 
try on this business. I mean we test them all the time. And when you 
compare our school systems to other schools, the estimates are some- 
thing like three standardized tests for every child. That is 45 million 
tests a year, and an incredible number. . 

And the standardized tests have a very powerful effect on children, 
because what they are doing is telling you not what you know or 
where you are at, but telling you where you stand, what you are worth. 
That is what they are telling the children, and that is the meaning that 
they are taking from them. 

The IQ test is an even more serious problem, and I would like to 
argue that we have got to do something about using them under the 
most special circumstances, and the information must be kept in only 
a very limited number of professional hands and never shown, because 
it is so misunderstood. Feople think that an IQ measures a per- 
son’s capacity. 

If I tell you that a child has a llO IQ as opposed to a chVid that 
has a 14:0 ICQ,, you are led to believe that the 140 IQ child is somehow 

g oing to become the physician, that he can learn more, can attain a 
igher level of expertise than the child of HO IQ. It is incorrect. 

All that the measure tells you is the rate at which, a child can learn 
something. The 140 IQ child will learn his addition facts a little 
faster than the HO child. But the HO child will learn those addition 
facts and so will the child of 90. They can learn calculus and physics. 

Problems or Standardized Testinq 

In other words, IQ does not predict capacity. They do not know how 
to predict capacity until you get down to the severely retarded. So that 
for the largest number, I mean the bulk of the American school popu- 
lation, they all have the capacity to learn very complex subjects. The 
rate at which they learn, the conditions under which they learn, will 
vary. 

But IQ tests people do not understand that meaning of it- So if 

they want to get a fix on a child, they want to know his IQ. 

You have probably heard of the severe cultural bias of the IQ test. 
It is a very, very serious issue in our schools. And I really think we 
have got to find some way to limit the abuses generated by these tests. 
But they are crutches. It may be that we will have to go to court to 
convince people to stop using them. 

It is the same thing with files that are kept on children. By the time 
a child is in 12-th grade, we have this long file that has been kept of his 
achievement. And it has become a sort of heavy history, this heavy 
academic history. What we are saying, in effect, is that this country 
is not going to have room for a Winston Churchill. Winston Churchill 
would be in a remedial reading class. He never would have made it. 
And that is kind of — the kind of thing that is happening with the 
heavy use of these standardized tests and their use to track and evalu- 
ate children. 

Senator Mondale. We had a mini debate* here over the Michigan 

* See Part 19A, hearing of Nov- 1, 1971. 
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Testing Program 1 guess they do more of it than most States be- 

tween the director of the testing program and the superintendent of 
one ox tne schools., who came in and said he thought testing was bad. 
fl or several reasons, but particularly since it distorts creativity and 
flexibility Everybody was teaching for the tests, and there were lots 

that should be going on in the classroom that are not 
tested at all. And thus the value placed on humanity and teachers who 
not P ]be S1Zed was greatly diminished. And he thought this should 

The other argument is how do we know how a school is doing ? How 
well is it doing ? Surely we began by your observation here that there 
is something awfully wrong with a system that permits us to say that 
the poor, b.ack, Italian, or whatever, is probably not going to do as 
W< Si. aS lf / ou were rich, white, and Protestant. 

The schools many times continue to reflect these biases 

JDr. Lohman. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. But how do they prove that? We prove that by 
che fact the children are not learning, are not able to read and write 
an 9 ount - And surely if it were not for tests, how would we know the 
predicament we find ourselves in ? 

I'OHMAN. I think I would agree with you : That what we should 
address ourselves to is what are the proper uses for tests? We want 
the tests. It is important to test. 

Now, let’s talk about the IQ tests. 

Senator Mondale. In other words, I think, if it is a bad school, they 
T . n jSjbt want to say the tests are bad because it would show what a lousy 
job they are doing, 97 

I>r. Lohman. I think I spell out in my paper some of what I think 
are proper uses for testing. 

Problems of Curve Scoring 

Finally, the third problem is evaluation, the use of evaluation — o, 
another problem: the problem of the normal curve. Bet ul 
get at that one a little bit. 

i ^ normal curve distribution is a very accurate, very useful kind of 
lypothetical construct for any ability, any ability you can name that 
we can measure. It generally curves out into a normal curve distribu- 
tion. It is useful m that sense. 

^ loses its utility is when people use it as a means of labeling 
the performance of children. That is, we tend to think the children 
n-m UP 01 \ the ^ar right end, the high end of the curve, those are 
the children who are doing very well and are very bright. Children 
in the middle are quite average. Children at the bottom are quite 
dumb- And they apply that kind of system to our grading practices 
1TL schools. So that you have a certain number of A’s, B’s, C’s, and B’s 

i^ er £ b ° rJ Ca f t ,C, et an ,^; Therefore, only the 10 or 15 percent at 
the top should get A s, and the next 20 percent will get B’s, the next 
20 percent, C’s, and then the B’s. ’ next 

T?he problem is that that fails to take into account that the children 
who are scoring at the lower end of the curve mav in fact be doing 
quite well, may know a lot of information. That is tb say, if I compare 
children who come out of some schools today who are supposedly B 
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students, tlieir level of knowledge may be higher than children 50 or 
60 years ago who came out of schools. Nonetheless, the children who 
came out of school 50 to 60 years ago were able to become doctors, 
lawyers, and have other important roles in society. 

What we seem to be saying is that children who end up in the lower 
side of the curve are not going to have this opportunity, cannot have 
these oportunities, and X think it is a misunderstanding of what the 
normal curve is really saying, what it is communicating. 

Evaluation Used as Discipline Device 

Finally, evaluation as used by most teachers seems to be a device 
for gaining control, to regain control of students. In other words, with 
conversations with teachers, the No. 1 fear almost every teacher has 
in any classroom is, a I am going to lose control of the children. 
They are going to run wild, bum the school, 55 all kinds of fantasy 
projections about these children getting out of control. So that so 
much of the evaluation we use is used as a discipline device. 

The unfortunate side about that is that the meaning of this evalua- 
tion reflects on your academic performance. In other words, the 
teacher is using this grade of D not because he wants to say, u You are 
dumb, 55 but because the child is not paying attention and is not doing 
what the teacher wants the child to do. lie is doing something else. 
But impact of that D on your record is to label jour academic per- 
formance. So we are having a discipline device being used to indicate 

performance. _ _ _ 

Senator Mondale. Is this widely understood by the children, do 
you think ? Because this can affect whether they get into a good college 
or professional school, can it not? 

Dr. Lohman. I think to some degree they understand the meaning 
of grades in terms of the future. That X think is understood. 

But I think the children get fooled by it, too. That is, the child who 
does continually get D’s becomes convinced it is not that he just has 
some problem with the teacher or the classroom environment but that 
he is stupid, and that is why he is getting a D. In other words, they 
come to accept the evaluations we give them as adults. 

Clearly, if we are going to change that kind of evaluation process, 
then the whole thing begins to hook up with one another. Then you 
have to talk about a classroom different from a teacher talking 80 per- 
cent of the time. 

Obviously, if I am going to hold 30 children here 6 hours a day and 
I am going to be talking 80 percent of the time, I have to have a 
mighty powerful device to keep their heads focused on me, particu- 
larly when they don’t know why it is in their self-interest to listen 
to me in the first place. And evaluation surely seems to do that. 

In other words, if you begin to change the teacher role in the class- 
room, then you can begin to talk about different kinds of evaluation 
methods, because the control problems change. And then you can be- 
gin to talk about a different kind of curriculum because if you are not 
talking all the time, you have a different curriculum and each one of 
these hooks in, I think, in different ways. 
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Alternative Learning Programs Needed 

^ guess mj summary statement to you would, "be I think at 
all levels, at tbe university level, the policy level, the school level, we 
must find a way to break up the monopoly of public education. It is 
one of the most severe and difficult monopolies to tamper with, or to 

in . other words, we need to break it up in the sense we need 

9£|? ernafclVe models of education. We need all kinds of alternatives. 
VVe need alternatives in terms of the learning program that is going 
rate at which the children go through them, the mixtures of 
children, the age brackets in which they are learning together. 

I need to go through a period of an enormous prolifera- 

tion of different kinds of schooling experiences. An ri If we can do that, 
with the proper kind of evaluation that we have talked about, you 
know, tests to make sure you know what is going on in other words, 

don’t go haphazardly and. say, “Folks, do what you want, it does not 
matter.” 

But if you keep track of the three things I mentioned what are 

the achievement levels and the various success areas you. are at- 
tempting to teach; what are the aspirations of the children in your 
program ; what is the self -concept, self-image of the children in your 
schools— then I think you do not have to be so nervous, so worried. 
Some people are always worried that if we do something different, 
then the children are not going to learn. “Do not experiment with my 
children.” 

I think if you keep a fix on what you are trying to accomplish in 
the schools, then you can evaluate quite effectively almost any innova- 
tion X would propose to you. 

The second thing X want to get through on the business of school 
reform is_ that there is a tendency now for us to assume that the elites 
in our university, the scholars in our university and the most thought- 
ful m Congress should be the ones who dictate the terms for changing 
schools. And I do not think that is going to work. I don’t think that 
model is going to work. 

Parents have a very heavy interest in public schooling, and I think 
we have got to find ways, within limits, to allow parents to make more 
and more of the choices. 

Obviously , one of the limits I think should be you could never allow, 
as an example, the school- voucher plan to be abused. I think it would 
be a crime for the school- voucher plan to be used as a means of the 
Federal Government underwriting middle-class private schools. I 
mean that is precisely what large numbers of people in the country 
want. They do not want to have to send their children to schools with 
children from different backgrounds. 

If the voucher plan becomes used for isolating, for consolidating 
further the kinds of social class configurations we are now seeing, 
then the voucher plan in my mind would be even worse than anything 
we have going on today. 

- So you have to have those kinds of constraints. You have to say 
that the distribution, you know, of pupils in your school, have to fit 
certain guidelines. You cannot take the sons of doctors and put them 
together in a school and get a $1,000 bonus from the Government be- 
cause you are doing something interesting. I just think it is unfair 

cruelly unfair. 

O 
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Opposition to Busing 

Senator IVHountdale. We have, as yon know, a terribly explosive issue 
around, here involving the court- ordered desegregation program. In a 
sense, I suppose they are trying to get around some of what you are 
talking about. How do you see the current conflict over desegregation 
and busing as bearing upon your theory of what we should be doing ? 
"What is your position on it ? 

Hr. Lohman. J ust based on what I have read of the bill, the current 
bill and the particular amendments that were passed in the House on 

busing, I think if that amendment were ever adopted by the Senate 

and I recognize the political pressures to do so the Harris polls are 

clear, most of the people in this country do not want busing. And most 
of the people in the country do not want to pay -taxes, either. It does 
not mean, you know, we do not pay taxes, and it does not mean we 
necessarily do not bus. 

I think if the Congress of the United States were to say that deseg- 
regation moneys were not to go for busing, the impact on the local 
schools I think would be considerable, because even those communities 

that have achieved some kind of desegregation plan communities 

like Riverside and Berkeley they have done some closing down of 

schools and busing of children. But you must recognize that there are 
elements in all those communities that do not like it and are looking 
for any chance to stop it and to change it, to reverse that. 

And the reason they have been able, that those communities have 
avoided the conflict on that issue, has been their superintendents have 
been able to say to those people, “Look, your property tax dollars are 
not going for busing. This is a Federal grant that is picking this up.” 
People are willing to back off a little bit from this emotional issue. 

But what you are going to do then is you are going to force every 
local community to face the court order that says you have to deseg- 
regate and then find the finances within your own budgets to pay for 
this, and I think it is going to create a lot of havoc and will set us 
Lack tremendously. 

Consistent Desegregation Policy Essential 

We need to be consistent. If we are sincere in our desire to desegre- 
gate the schools, then you are going to have to get children to different 
schools. And the way you get children to schools — a bus is one way. 
If there is not a bus, then a plane. Or you could use trains, if they were 
there. But the trains are not there. Buses are. So you bus them. 

If you are not going to desegregate the schools and are giving up on 
that goal, then let us say that. Let us stop talking about desegregation, 
and let us go for something else. 

This inconsistency of having a policy which says the law of the 
land is to desegregate but do not spend any money on busing — this is 
going to create the worst kind of conflict. The American public is 
going to look to Congress for the legitimacy of their actions. 

If the Congress does not vote the money, the citizens are going to 
take their cue from Congress. 

Senator Mondale. "What are the central elements of the Hr., Lohman 
plan for equality of education in America ? 
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Ethnic and Class Mix. of Pupils Essential 

Dr. Lohman . Element one would be a mixture of pupils from differ- 
ent social classes and different ethnic backgrounds within any rea- 
sonable geographical area. In other words, I am not talking about 
busing Eskimos to New York City. So it would be a good mix. 

Senator Mondale. They are busing Eskimos to Chilocco, Okla. We 
are planing them there. Did you know that ? 

Dr. Lohman. No, I did not. 

Senator Mondale. "Wh had about 3,000. We bring them down for 9 
months. 

Dr. Lohman. I could not comment on whether that works or not. 

Senator Mondale. It is a disaster. 

Dr. Lohman. I know we do this a lot with the Indians. We rip them 
off the reservations and send them hundreds of miles away. 

Senator Mondale. That is right. 

Dr. Lohman. So element one is a good mix of pupils. 

Senator Mondale. What kind of mix ? 

Dr. Lohman. I think it has got to be mixed along racial lines and 
social class lines. 

Senator Mondale. "With majority advantaged, or what? 

Dr. Lohman. There is a final paper I did not talk about, sort of an 
appendix to my paper, on our differing patterns of school integration. 
Maybe^ it is a good time to call attention to that. 

I think there are a number of viable models that we could adopt 
for integrated schools, for operating schools. And there is no — in 
other words, a majority white model is not the only model. I think 
that is just one model. 

Community Control 

That is, I think there are communities, particularly say, in the New 
York area, and also in the Oakland- Berkeley area, where the black 
and Chicano communities are now beginning to get very organized. 
They feel very strongly about their community. 

And on the one hand, I do not think we necessarily have to have — 
and I do not think they are necessarily arguing they have to have 
special all black or all Chicano schools, but they want ‘he control of 
those schools. 

So I think we should have room for those kinds of community con- 
trols for schools that wo uld be majority black and majority Chicano. 

Senator Mondale. W hat would you call that, freedom of choice? 

Dr. Lohman. That term has been used in a very unfortunate way in 
the past. 

Senator Mondale. But I mean, if you say, well, the black com- 
munity should have the right to send their children to all black schools 
or the Chicanos should have that right — and we recently had someone 
before the Indian Education Subcommittee on which I served who 
argued that way for Indians. 

Dr. Lohman. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. And then the white community said, “What we 
really want is community control of an all-white school.” How do you 
distinguish between that? 

Dr. Lohman. I think that the community control notion cannot be 
confused with an exclusive school or all-black school or all-Chicano. 
I think those are two different issues. 

O 
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Senator Mondale. Plow do yon explain that ? 

Dr. Lohman. The community control issue gets at who has power 
in the schools. The community control issue addresses itself to, for 
example, the use of mini boards that look at school policy. It addresses 
itself to the allowing of parents to come in and give certain kinds of 
community programs, to socialize children according to the values you 
have heard from the community. 

Senator Mondale. All right. So you have a sc hoo l in the suburban 
community that is all white. The parents say: “We moved out here. 
TV control our schools. It is community controlled. Our value systems 
are being implemented as we see them. Now you want to take our 
children and send them somewhere else and bring in other children.” 

Don’t those two theories have a relationship ? 

Dr. Lohman. That is right. One of the relationships is that you do 
not have one-way busing which, by the way, is one of the most common 
p atte rns of desegregation. 

What it means is you have two-way busing. You have some white 
kids that come to the black school, in which maybe the emphasis is a 
black urban — I mean, let us suppose it has an urban emphasis in which 
black parents have a sizable stake and hold important power relation- 
ships in the school. Nonetheless, I think the school must be made viable 
and attractive to whites, to Chicanos, to the other ethnic groups. 

The reality is you simply cannot have an exclusive school without 
the other kind of labeling process going on. You know, it just does 
not work. And they have t.o face up to that reality. 

Sure, you can have your own idea, your own black school, but it is 
going to end up being labeled inferior, no matter what, you know, if 
you just look at the d omi nant strains in American society. 

Senator Mondale. What are the other elements in the Dr. Lohman 
plan? 

Change in Class Composition Needed 

Dr. Lohman. I think the other elements would be changes in com- 
position of classes. That is, you would not have all the same age or 
grade childr en in the same class. You would do more mixing of younger 
children with older children, have a much more active classroom, and 
get those desks out of there and get children moving around, being 
much more of an active kind of curriculum where the teacher is not 
spending 80 percent of his time talking. 

Community Involvement in School 

It would involve also — and I did not get a chance to talk about 
this — it would involve bringing in more adults into the school. Our 
tendency has been to see the school as an isolated institution. The 
school closes its doors and wants to keep outside people away. And I 
think now we should recognize the tremendous contribution that vari- 
ous citizens and students can make within a school, so that the school 
should be a much more open — you know, it should have — I guess it 
should have more of the kind of feeling when you go into a depart- 
ment store, just lots of people moving around, lots of things taking 
place, and people would then kind of pick and choose the sets of ac- 
tivities they would go on that day. That would be more along the 
model of the kind of school that I would like to see us have, increasing 
the variety of school. 
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Curriculum Depends on Successf ul Cognitive Development 

It gets back, you see, again, to that developmental notion. You can 
only increase the variety of the schooling experiences if you have a 
clear notion of cognitive development. You see, suppose your child 
wanted to take in fifth grade black music, A_frican music, and pottery 
making, and social studies ; and my child wanted to do experiments 
with electricity, and violin, and dance. The only way we could feel 
comfortable as educators about allowing this kind of variety to take 
place is that if, at the end of the year, we could evaluate the intellec- 
tual development and growth — separate from content — of the children 
gomg through these experiences. And as long as we had a sense that 
one of those courses was moving along the abstract thinking of your 
daughter or son, and one of those courses was moving along certain 
kinds of mechanical skills and other courses were moving along writ- 
mg or these other basic skills, basic cognitive areas, then you can feel 
confident m diversifying the curriculum.. We have to have that first. 
I thiiJii we are not there yet. W e are getting closer to understanding a 
developmental sequence of intellect. 

Forces por Reform: 

Senator Mondale. What are the sources of strength which might 
cause some of the reforms you are talking about ? . 

Dr. Lohman. I think we have to look at in whose self-interest it is 
to change. 

I would expect that one group would be the students themselves, 
and possibly teachers. 

Senator Mondale. Why would it not be in the interests of teachers 
to have better schools ? 

Dr. LoHMAN . They want better schools, but we can all argue about 
what better schools are. We are talking about changing behavior. We 
are talking about changing the way the schools can be organized. 

Senator Mondai^e. Do the teachers not sense many of the things you 
are talking about ? I mean, a teacher that has to teach the lower track, 
you said they hated to do that because they know it is tough. Might 
they not be 

Let me just say this : Seme people have said this, that the classroom 
tea cher is more or less kept out of the policy aspects of education. 
When we train our teachers, in most of our schools, we teach them all 
kinds o^ techniques, but we do not get them in the act of the policy 
of education, what we are trying to do and how we are trying to do 
it, and the philosophy of education and the rest. 

Then we get them into the classroom and they are supposed to be 
sort of intercommunications systems of some kind, a passive conduit 
from some high level to the students. 

Now they must resent this and they must see failure as clearly as 
you have described, it. 

Dr. Lohman. Yes. 

Senator Mondale. They are closer to it. 

Dr. Lohman. That is right. 

Senator Mondale. More than that, the humanity of the thing must 
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be more obvious to them than it would be to a statistician because they 
see the children’s eyes turning blank. 

Dr. Lohman. That is r ight. 

Senator Mondale. When I am with teachers, I sense a great deal of 
concern about these same issues. And if they could be a force for 
reform, X could see real strength there. 

Dr. Lohman. I think you are right. And T think it would be a mis- 
take for me to see teachers as a negative force. It is im re that they 
are victims. They tend to be victims as much as anyone else of a system 
that does not allow them to do the kind of things they are — they are 
not professionals. That is, they are not professional; they are not 
allowed to be professionals in the sense that a professional has control 
over the area in which he is supposed to be an expert — that is, 
teaching. 

Senator Mondale. This also helps contribute to a low status feeling 
of teachers. Just as soon as there is a hot teacher, usually what hap- 
pens is they pull them into administration, into the central pentagon 
of the school system. He is gone. 

Dr. Lohman. Very true. 

Senator Mondale. The best sign you are a good teacher is that you 
can stop teaching, get out of there. And somehow we have to tap the 
teachers and, in my opinion, mass a vast organization for social re- 
form. And a lot of people, like Featherstone and Silverman and so on, 
are really saying that where students learn is where you have those 
remarkable teachers that somehow can encourage not only learning 
but self-respect and higher aspirations and the humanity of what 
should be a school learning situation. 

Dr. Lohman. I think most people feel the attempt here has been to 
identify master teachers and then pay them more. Most people feel 
that would be divisive and that would not work. 

The way in which to do the kinds of things you are talking about 
would be to do what is called differentiating the staff. That is, certain 
teachers would take on additional tasks. Instead of teaching five 
classes a day, they would take two or three classes and then have 
responsibility for maybe training the younger teachers, maybe writ- 
ing curriculum. Then the process of differentiation, they can be com- 
pensated more. And then you hold high ability persons in the teaching 
profession. 

Staff Differentiation - Would Retain Best Teachers 

You do not have that — X think that is what you are pointing out. 
The man or woman going into it — a teacher is a teacher is a teacher, 
kind of phenomenon. There is not this kind of differentiation you are 
talking about where you can have the additional responsibility and be 
compensated for them. You move them into the administrative realm 
and you remove them from contact with children, which is where 
many of them have their real skill ; not moving papers around in the 
school system. Differentiating staffing, X think, would be very high on 
my list. 

Senator Mondale. This happens to be a fairly busy procedural day 
for us, so I think we will conclude here. Thank you very, very much. 

Dr. Lohman. Thank you,. 
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INTRODUCTION: The Many Practices of Inequality in American Public Schools 

The purpose of this paper will be to discuss "within school" proce- 
dures that increase or initiate inequality among large groups of 
students. A secondary purpose of the paper will be to recommend steps 
that schools could take to ameliorate practices which artificially 
create or increase inequality among students. 

focusing almost exclusively on the impact of formal schooling 
on a chilci ' s intellectual and personal development we are talcing only 
a limited perspective of all the powerful forces that contribute to 
a child's overall development. For example, during the early years the 
contribution of heredity, social and economic status, and pre-school 
enrichment experiences are all powerful forces that make independent 
contributions to a child's development. Xn later years , family life, 
interaction with neighbors, and media (especially television) have 
strong additional and ongoing effects until the child leaves home for 
marriage, a job, the military, or college. 

This paper does not attempt to parcel out and decide the precise 
contribution of schooling to a child's development* Instead the argu- 
ments stand on a few general assumptions about the significance of 
schooling in American society during the 1970' s. The percentage contri- 
bution of fov^al schooling toward implanting the total number of facts, 
opinions, values, and beliefs held by a graduating high school senior 

has declined and will continue to decline as an independent source of 

. » 
knowledge. Some argue that less than half of the knowledge available to 

an individual person's active memory can be attributed to f o rmal schooling 



alone 
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On the other hand, schools have Increased their influence in 
determining the future occupational status of a student. One can assume 
that as the technological advancement of American society grows more 
complex, future jobs will be increasingly dependent on years of schooling, 
type of schooling, and the prestige of the University or school granting 
the degree. The relationship of academic achievement to adult occupa- 
tional status is a controversial finding. What is clear is that years of 
education are a prerequisite to entry level into more and more occupations 
After the point of entry 1» vel correlations tend to break down and there 
is little relationship betv.een academic achievement scores and future 
adult success. These two assumptions about formal schooling form a 
paradox. Schools account for less and less of the knowledge held by 
students, yet, that smaller percentage contribution is more and more 
important in determining the future mobility of a student. 

In trying to predict the impact of schooling on academic achieve- 
ment the effect seems to vary strongly with the socio-economic status 
of the child. In general, the wealthier child is less dependent on 
good or bad schooling to guarantee proper intellectual development and 
successful occupational positions. The poorer child is more dependent, 
more affected by the quality of schooling he receives. It is apparent 
to many educators that schooling may be the most Important and only 
hope a child has for true success when the child comes from an environ- 
ment of extreme poverty and is surrounded by adults whose education 
terminated before completing elementary school. Thus it is understood 

* 

at the outset that schooling inn't everything in determining intellec- 
tual and personal development and yet its significance cannot be under- 
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estimated. As suggested above the effects of schooling are most critical 
for the economically poor student and students from nonwhite ethnic 
backgrounds . With this mandate in mind the schools must do everything 
within its means to insure the success of this large school population. 
This paper focuses on si:: common, significant, social events, that 
take place everyday in American public schools. Each of these social 
events has a routine and superficially harmless aspect to it. Yet each 
of these events can generate, increase, and maintain severe inequality 
among large groups of students. * 

first social event discussed is the assignment of a pupil to 
a school • The assignment of a pupil to a given school has generally 
been related to a neighborhood location and distance from a school 
building, along with the economics of crowding. Only recently have 
school districts worried about pupil assignment in terms of racial 
balance and are just beginning to consider the implication of social 
class balance. 

The second social event is the assignment of a pupil to a particular 
classroom, Xn elementary school this is usually a single class and one 
teacher; whereas in middle and high school the assignment is to a set of 
classes and different teachers. 

Again, here is a process that occurs every year and students follow 
the established pattern everyday. In many school districts the assign- 
ment procedure appears arbitrary and extremely complex. More and more 

the indifferent hands of computers are utilized. Yet, severe inequalities 

* 

can be started and maintained by these seemingly Innocent and routine 
practices. This paper examines how. this happens. 
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The third social event is the assignment of other pupils to a 
classroom and the interaction that takes place among peers within a 
class. Tod often when educators think about learning they talk about 
communication between teacher, a single pupil, aided by a textbook or 
curriculum material. This simplistic paradigm overlooks a fundamental 
fact repeated over and over again for every child; learning is an 
extremely social act, performed and evaluated in full view of twenty- 
five to forty other age mates. 

The next potential source of inequality produced by a major social 
event is the interaction, that pupils have with counselors and teachers. 

In this context the word ’•expectations” looms as one of the most potent 
and misunderstood terms in educational practice today. 

A fifth social event that cannot be overlooked is the student inter- 
action with a curriculum. It seems strange to assert that a curriculum 
can lead to inequality, yet, it does every day. 

Finally, the sixth social event may have the most potentially 
devastating impact of all - evaluation. What is said, what is written 
and what is permanently recorded after a child has performed an academic 
event looms as a critical variable in creating and maintaining inequality 
among pupils. 

What is meant by the clause "school practices which initiate, or 
Increase inequality among large groups of students." The school practices 
have already been outlined as six major social events. They do not 
exhaust the list of possible practices in school that bring about 

, t 

inequality. They were chosen because of their near universality, in all 
American public schools and the potential power any one of the events 
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has on the future of thousands of students;" The fact that most of these 
events occur almost every school day means that their negative impact 
is repeated throughout the year. 

Inequality among students can be measured by three major outcomes 
of schooling. First is the measure of achievement by means of standardized 
tests or grades; second is the level of aspiration in the occupational 
and educational world desired and attained by students. Third, the 
self-concept the student possesses concerning the worthiness of himself 
as a person and his own confidence in a variety of academic skill areas 
must be considered. When we refer to practices leading to inequality, 
we mean practices that develop differences in achievement, aspirations, 
and self-concept among large groups of students. This report will often 
refer to groups of students according to three different dimensions: 
ethnic background, socio-economic background, and the learning style of 
a student. 

It is understood and accepted that among any group of students, 
from the same family or from completely different regions, individual 
differences exist in ability, interest, and other personal characteristics 
related to learning in school. However it is assumed that these perfor- 
mance characteristics are distributed similarly among all large groups 
of children, especially among different ethnic groups. In recent years 
there have been challenges made to this assumption concerning equal 
distribution of intellectual talent, but in the absence of clearer data 

it would be both wise and humane to assume an equal distribution. 

. ■ * 

At this point I have simply outlined six common social events that 
are within- school practices which can often contribute to creating 
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artificial inequality among groups of students. The same measures used 
to detect inequality can also become the basis for defining equality 
of educational opportunity. The goals of educational equality, with 
reference to within— school practices, will be achieved when the overall 
group differences on achievement scores, aspirations, motivations, and 
self-esteem have the same distribution for all ethnic groups and social 
classes* These measures, then represent the basis for asserting the degre 
to which equality of educational opportunity exists in the public schools 
of American society. 



. s 
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- CHAPTER I - PART X 
Pupil Assignment to Schools 

The Notion of a School Charter 

In. what ways does it matter to what school a child is. assigned. 

This question has now become very troublesome throughout the society 
as massive desegregation bussing plans are implemented In small and 
large cities alike. Years a^o there was very little public discussion 
about school boundaries. Parents either rented or bought living quarters 
in particular neighborhoods and from there a * natural'* social geography 
determined school boundaries based on neighborhood schooling* Poor 
kids across the tracks went to their elementary school and rich kids 
living in the hills attended theirs. Throughout the nation blacks 
were isolated In their own ghettoes and schools, while whites attended 
their own neighborhood schools. For years, what was enforced legally 
in the South via a dual educational system was carried out in a 
”de facto" sense in the North and West. 

Yet, something about school assignment matters very much to the 
American public. Much of the upset over bussing has to do with the 
racial attitudes of white parents toward blacks but there is more at 
stake than racial attitudes alone. New families moving into communities, 
particularly middle class families with the widest choice of housing, will 
make inquiries about the schools in general and often select their home 
because of a particular school in the neighborhood. Most parents don't 
Investigate which reading series is being ;zsed in elementary school or * 
how many college degrees the teachers have. Instead, they ask very 
general questions and seek out impressions of the schools from potential 
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neighbors, friends, or realtors. Apparently different answers can 
give them the information they need. What is it about the organization 
of public schools that becomes so important to parents. 

Most of the past research on school organization does not give us 
many clues to explain differential parental behavior. Parents do not 
seem to react systematically to differences in school organization plans. 
Much of this research on the effectiveness of school facilities has 
focused on the absence or presence of certain items or qualities, such 
as equipment, chemistry labs, certified teachers, free textbooks. Clearly 
the absence of a chemistry laboratory suggests that students in that 
high school will miss appropriate laboratory experience. It is not a 
surprising finding that the absence of a course of science instruction 
leads to lower pupil achievement in that science area. But this grocery 
> l£st approach to school facilities doesn 1 t help us to understand in a 
broad and universal way how school assignment can affect the futures for 
large numbers of students. 

Before proceeding it should be understood that issues of school 
finance are intertwined with the problem of school facilities and school 
assignment However, this paper will not discuss the inequities and prob- 
lems of school finance, particularly as it applies to school districts 
with meager financial resources. It Is assumed that there is a general 
need for the states and nation to at least equalize per pupil expenditures 
in all public schools and perhaps spend considerably more money In schools 
where a large percentage of children come from educationally deprived 

* 

families. 

For purposes of this discussion on school assignment, .let us assume 
that facilities within a given school district are roughly similar. That 
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is the buildings are approximately the same age, pupils per classroom 
are equivalent, after-school activities are available, the teachers 
are properly trained, certified and paid and the textbooks are in 
sufficient supply along with an adequately stocked library. Under 
the above conditions, does pupil assignment to a given school make 
a difference for the future of these pupils. 

John Meyer, a sociologist at Stanford University, has introduced 
the term "charter" as an explanatory concept describing the power of an 
institution to affect the future of a student. A charter is the agreed 
on. social definition of an institution's products. For example, two 
students may present the same list of courses studied in college, but 
if one says he studied at Harvard and the other studied at a local city 
college then there is an assumption and expectation about different 
futures for these two men independent of their own endowed abilities. 

The effect can also occur in elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. Within certain communities given schools have "'reputations" 
of superior students. Sometimes two or three students win National 
Merit competitions or the debate club frequently wins state champ tionships • 
As a result of these awards received by a few students the entire school 
population receives attributes of comparatively high prestige. What is 
Important about the charter is its ability to influence and motivate large 
numbers of students attending the same school. 

On a local level, adults will refer to the ""reputation" of a school, 
and students will talk about the "school spirit.” A school's charter 

■* . 
w* 

is made up of these components but it is a much broader concept. That 
is, the charter can influence not only attendance at social dances and 

football games o.r PTA meetings for parents but it can influence values 
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and plans for college, and future occupational aspirations. 

Once a charter develops for a school the students come to understand 
that the broader social definition of the school applies to him as an 
individual. As a result we find in some schools 80 - 90 percent of the 
graduating seniors attend major universities whereas in a nearby high 
school (with similar facilities) 40 - 50 percent go on to college and 
most of them to a two year local junior college. One’s immediate 
response is to say, but the students at those two schools must be very 
different in native intelligence, motivation, and f ctiii ly background. 

To some degree the above is often the case but in many studies the 
findings show that students with similar IQ's, social status, and achieve- 
ment level have varied aspirations depending on the charter of their 
high school. 

A charter is said to have consequences for diffuse socialization. 
Diffuse socialization refers to shifts in 1) values, 2) personal 
motivation, and 3) individual self concepts. 

Schools that have highly favorable charters are in a position to 

broadly influence their students in the above three areas. Although 

academic achievement may not be directly affected by a school’s charter, 

it is clear that there is a strong indirect or secondary affect. For 

example, we do not expect a school’s charter to directly determine the 

percentage of students who will be able to effectively read and write. 

That question will depend much more on teacher skill and. student abilities 

But if the school has a charter that is understood to be one in which 

• * 

alumni become vevy successful, ve would expect to find students working 
hard at their school tasks in order to live up to the futures expected 
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of the school’s graduates. 

An individual school’s charter within a large school district often 
has a local meaning and a national meaning that may not coincide. For 
example an entire school district such as Newton, Massachusetts or 
Berkeley, California may have a national reputation for excellence and 
innovation. Yet, locally within those communities there are probably 
several elementary -and junior high schools whose charters are not strong 
or positive. Xt is assumed that the local charter is more important to 
younger pupils, but the national reputation becomes more important when 
students attempt to compete with other students in the open market for 
jobs and college entrance. Schools in suburbs are thought to be generally 
superior to schools in cities and rural areas; this reputation may be due 
to a school’s charter more than to its facilities. 

What determines a school’s charter. The answer to this question 
is the key to understanding the need for bussing or other means of 
massively shifting student composition in public schools. Primarily, 
the school’s charter is socially determined by the larger community. 

The social and economic prestige of the parents who send children to 
the school is usually the best general index of a school's charter. 

It is often interesting to see how schools with strong charters will 
often innovate and attempt to differentiate themselves from other 
public schools. Then these particular characteristics are often 
attributed, incorrectly, with 3 special magic that makes the school 
more effective. 

Thus a school with an outstanding charter may implement modular 
scheduling, or electives, or a double free period. If no other surrounding 
school has this particular Innovation, much will be said about how 
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influential this change has been on student performance and student 
morale. 

Unfortunately for schools with negative or absent charters, that 
is schools whose students are not expected to be outstanding or achieve 
very much, the new innovations quite often have no impact. Unless the 
innovation is big enough and bold enough to change the school's charter, 
which is rare, the definition of the school's products has not changed 
in the larger society. The students and teachers somehow persistently 
understand this and after a few months of a new innovation, business 
is as usual and no net effect improves the futures of the students. 

The strength of a school's charter as a force for influencing the 
social and intellectual development becomes very important when juxta- 
posed to the student subculture that exists in every American public 
school. One of the most consistent findings about the peer culture in 
junior and senior high school is the low status value attributed to intel- 
lectual performance among students. More often, a school must -make its 
impact on students in spite of an adolescent social prestige system that 
tends to devalue education. 

If school officials and board members take seriously their mandate 
to • educate every child to a high standard cf performance, then no school 
system can afford to adopt a passive or laissez-faire attitude toward 
pupil assignment to schools. A policy of passiveness allows the inequality 
of our neighborhoods to be translated into unequal charters for schools. 

A negative school charter coupled with an adolescent subculture that does 
not highly value education begins to explain why so many schools have 
little or no positive academic impact on its pupils. 
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CHAPTER I - PART II 

School Charter and Racial Imbalance 

The most serious problems of school assignment concern racially 
imbalanced schools. Particularly in the inner city of most major 
American cities severe social pathologies are concentrated in the poverty 
stricken, racially isolated schools*. 

Schools with large nonwhite populations tend to suffer from two 
major problems- poverty and prejudice. There tends to be a high concen- 
tration of children who come from low income families where educational 
values and appropriate school behavior have not been strongly established 
Poverty carries with it a host of additional problems to which schools 
are pooriy equipped to respond: inadequate nutritional problems, poor 

health, lack of proper winter clothing, disorganized family and emotional 
life. 

Prejudice &nd racial bigotry cannot be overlooked either. Most 
city school systems are operated by white teachers and administrators. 
Although many of these educators are hard working, fair and effective, 
there is an equal number who distrust and hate children that are nonwhite 
As a result the school system establishes a set of negative experiences 
for children and is able to produce and perpetuate massive failures among 
poor nonwhite students. 

If poverty was not so strongly associated with nonwhite ethnic back- 
ground and prejudice was not so active a force, then perhaps racial 
imbalance would not be the problem it is today. Unfortunately we find, 
over and over again that racially imbalanced schools do not lead to 
equal educational performance among white and nonwhite students. 
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The concept of a school's charter can help us to understand the 
desirability or lack of desirability of a racially Imbalanced school. 
Schools with high concentrations of nonwhite students and students who 
are poor are generally not expected to achieve much ia our society. The 
school f s charter is weak and in many cases negative. The result is that 
the school has little or no influence on the adolescent culture and the 
adult society expects very little of the future for its graduates. This 
process by which schools with high concentrations of nonwhite students 
receive low or negative academic charters from the larger white commu- 
nity is one manifestation of institutional racism. It should not sur- 
prise a society that creates this type of inferior labeling that the 
costs of change will be very high. 

Shifting a School's Charter to Improve Equality of Educational O ppo rtunity 

Before a school district embarks on a plan to conduct passive bussing 
of its students, it should first establish academic achievement norms 
for the city or region in which all schools are located. Then the 
school district should determine which schools have mean scores or 
substantial numbers of children performing below the established norms . 

At the point at which comparatively low school achievement has been 
detected then the district should determine if racial imbalance . exists 
and is associated with low achievement. 

If racial imbalance does exist, the bussing plan will be a very 
important first step in trying to achieve a ’change in each school's 
charter a Improve, the academic achievement of the low performing stu- 
dents. . % : ; 

One goal of any bussing plan should be to equalize the charters of 
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all the schools, at least to the extent that bussing can affect a charter. 
Since the primary determinant of a school's charter is the social class 
composition of the school, it wi 1 1 be very important to determine a 
status average for the school dib ^ rict and then bus children in such a 
way as to achieve an overall rating of social status that is similar for 
all schools within a school district. 

The social status rating of a school is the average input brought 
by all students in terms of their social and intellectual background. 

It can be calculated by knowing three things about every student: the 

occupation of his parents or guardian, the number of years of schooling 
for each parent, and the child's measured XQ. 

If each of these three factors were broken into differential scales 
then the cumulative score would represent the social status input of each 
child. The sum and average of all of these totals would yield a social 
status ranking for any given school in a school district. Given this 
information a school administration could set about to utilize bussing 
in an effort to equalize the charters oT every school in the district 
by equalizing the social status rating of a school's pupils. 

. Moving students according to a M blind M numerical plan alone could 
lead to large monetary expenditures and considerable political discontent 
within a community. Thus a list of guidelines needs to be established 
with any bussing plan that attempts to soften the anger felt by parents 

‘ic* • * 

who fear too much change or fear that an administration is coldly 
experimenting with their children, 

. . ■ . ,. : t 

First; brothers and sisters should attend the same school and small 
neighborhoods of children should be bussed intact to the same school. 
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The informal connections outside of school an important part of 

feeling good about school inside the building. Since friendship 
patterns among children tend to follow close neighborhood contact 
there is no reason why schools need to break up these friendship patterns 
by school assignment practice. Xn addition there is some evidence that 
minority parents may move into a new neighborhood based on school attend- 
ance for their child. That is, after bussing has sent their child to 
a school some miles away from home the parent will sometimes move to a 
new location such that the child does not require bussing to attend the 
newly assigned school. By knowing* which neighborhoods are available a - 
parent could keep the same school experience for a child and contribute 
to the desegregation of America's cities and suburbs. Unfortunately 
bussing does not always lead to positive results for students in an 
effort to achieve racial balance. These are some specific bussing 
practices which are generally undesirable and ought to be avoided. 

1. One-way bussing of minorities' to previous all white schools. 

This type of bussing puts the burden of dislocation on the minority 
community. It tends to stigmatize the minority groups, as they arrive 
at schools together on buses whereas the white children can walk and ride 
to school. One-way bussing calls attention to the fact that substantial 
numbers of nonwhite children are being suddenly thrust upon the school 
population. 

One-way bussing tends to break up the minority community and divide 
Its integrity and strength. In many ways the minority student and parent 
needs the supportive strength of an active community more than middle 
class and high status whites. Xn addition one-way bussing tends to 
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discourage minority student participation in after school activities. 
After school activities are crucial determinants of status among adoles- 
cents l n junior and senior high schools. One-way bussing can often 
discourage or .prevent minority student participation in the adolescent 
status structure. 

2. Bussing of lower class blacks to schools predominated by lower 
or working class whites. There is considerable evidence that racial 
attitudes are most prejudicial and rigid among working class whites. 
Blacks bussed to schools with working class whites will face much more 
racial abuse, particularly ip majority white schools. in addition, 
the charter of a working class school is not strong and introducing a 
substantial portion of blacks might only weaken the school* s charter. 

Unfortunately the above option is usually the most available and 
cheapest bussing solution for city school districts. Jchools that 
engage in this type of bussing will be disappointed with the achievement 
payoff in relation to dollars spent* 

The discussion on equalizing school charters by determining the 
status contribution of each child and then the status average of each 
school leads to some interesting policy implications. it suggests that 
under certain ideal conditions a school with a majority of nonwhite 
Pupils could exist within a school system that tended to he majority 
white. It would depend heavily on the status average of the nonwhite 
students . 

Secondly it suggests that school districts that bus only to achieve 
a fixed formula of racial balance may create many schools whose status ' 
average is similar to or below the segregated schools. In these cases 
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the charter of the school ’will not change , the achievement patterns will 
not change, and much money will have been wasted on unnecessary trans- 
portation. 

Impact of Desegregation on Students 

Does desegregation improve the academic achievement of minority 
youngsters. There is no single or conclusive trend that can be given 
to support or reject the above question. But there are several quali- 
fying statements to be made. To try and answer the above questions 
intelligently we must start with some base line data. 

Xf you compare large groups of minority children (black. , Mexican- 
American, Puerto Rican, and American Indian) with white children, you 
will find that Lire mean scores on achievement differ by approximately 
one half year upon entry into first grade and then these differences 
accumulate over time such that by twelfth grade the mean difference in 
achievement is three and one quarter years. The effect is even greater 
if dropouts are included in the sample* 

One finding appears and is often overlooked in all of the desegre- 
gation studies* No major study of desegregat ion can point to a major 
sample of nonwhite students that have achieved cn equal distribution of 
performance scores with their white counterparts. The feeling among 
researchers is not one of pessimism however. The dominant feeling is 
that in large part we don* t know how to achieve equal performance score 
distribution yet. Schools under all conditions are not very effective 
with minority youngsters* There is much we are beginning to learn about 
pre-school enrichment and how to maximize development throughout a child* s 
developing years. But the research has just started and will take many 
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years to yield strong results and moire ye air s to become co mm on practice 
in the schools. 

Thus the argument today is whether desegregation, shows any improve- 
ment at all compared to segregated schooling* In some ways the argument 
is academic. Xt is a fight over a few decimals that still have little 
impact for minority children. However the fight is not unimportant. 
Equality of educational opportunity does not exist under any racial 
balance formula in any major school system in the United States. 

Although desegregation studies, to date, give ambiguous results for 
improvement, the future of this country rests wUi; fe quality integrated 
achool system. 

£f we follow the previous arguments about a school’s charter and 
t£iC yt-itus problem among black and whites then two things follow. In 
$c-reral , a charter can best be equalized by integrated schools with 
particular attention to social status balance, and the status pr» j'iem 
among blacks and whites has the potential of best being solved when 
both parties attend school together* However, a red warning flag is 
needed. Most desegregated schools are doing nothing to improve the 
status situation and those that use tracking probably do more harm than 
segregated schools. 

Today, there is some exciting research going on that is trying to 
directly change the status relationship among blacks and whites in 
integrated school settings. This type of intervention research will be 
described later. The meaning of such research is clear. The mechanical 
mixing of children from different racial and social class backgrounds 
does not guarantee anv improvement at all for minority youngsters. 
Desegregated schocii*. 'ay be a »;acessary condition for equality of 
educational opp or tw-.lny , ufc is far from a sufficient condition. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Fapll Assignment t,C' Class 

Tfa.e us© of various tracking systems In junior and senior High, schools 
probably represents the American public schools* greatest con- r ;batlon to 
creating artificial Inequalities among students • 

Two types of tracking systems are widely used* sometimes separately 
or In combination. One Is a qua 3 1-voluntary system of allowing students* 
with guidance* to choose one of three currlculums: vocational* general* or 
college preparatory. The second type* used more frequently In city school 
systems * is a series of stratified lanes A* B* C* D and so forth. The 
number of lanes vary although 3 - 5 Is most common. The titles of the lanes 
often vary. Some schools use various academic titles* gifted, accelerated* 
above average* slow* others use letters or numbers. Often school systems 
keep their tracking system under cover* They don't formally recognize that 
tracking Is taking place. 

How are students assigned to various tracks? Generally counselors make 
this decision upon a student’s entry Into junior c_- senior high school. There 
appear to be four salient factors In the counselor’s decisions IQ measures* 
achievement test scores* previous teacher recommendation, and social status 
of the parent. A critical aspect of how the school uses this information Is 
to recognize that a high score on any one of the factors Is often not 
sufficient for a pupil t *5 be placed in the high tracks. Students with high 
IQ" s but low performance in school are often kept out of t* a high tracks* 
or high performing students that do not have teacher recommendations can be 
left out. The point Is that the counselors have considerable personal 
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latitude In deciding and defending who ends up In tho high -bracks. This 
high degree of personal latitude often works strongly against students from 
lower economic classes or from, non-white backgrounds. A student from a lower 
class background, unless he happens to be an exceptional child. Is usually 
i-Xi one or two of the factors mentioned for placement In the high 
tracks. Thus it Is not surprising to find that schools which have desegre- 
gated on a district wide basis become rapidly ire— segregated within the 
school building by virtue of tracking. The resegregation tends to follow- 
social class and ethnic guidelines. 

Each of the four factors used for placing students In tracks can be 
challenged as a basis for accurately assessing a student* s academic potential. 
The use of IQ shores tends to discriminate unfairly against black children 
and other non— white populations who have difficulty using a standardized 

m 

English language. Particularly children from Spanish speaking families are 
likely to be hurt by the use of IQ /tests as a decision making instrument. 

The decision about a child* s future, although involving perhaps evidence 
from four or five different factors, tends to be made on a single dimension 
of performance, at best a double dimension! language and mathematics skill. 
•Although a number of scholars and educators have made persuasive arguments 
calling for the Introduction of broader assessment practices to include 
measures of other abilities (l.e., nonverbal, oral, aesthetic, logic, 
mechanical) these requests have not been adopted by the schools. The schools 
however feel that they are prisoners to demands from the universities and 
Federal and State Govermhents that recognize math and verbal scores as the 
only legitimate measures of school performance. Achievement test scores 
suffer from t*je fact that they are a very limited assessment of the total 
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knowledge possessed by a student • The teats tend to pemllzo a student for 
his history rather than serve as. encouragement for his advancement. 

Previous teacher recommendations , particularly from elementary schools , 
tend to discuss the student's docility and cooperation rather than accurately 
assess his intellectual skill* Since the relationships between minority 
youngsters and white teachers are only occasionally strong and positive, 
non-white students are not likely to be among the teachers* favorite pupils. 
Lower class children are more likely to engage in physical acts of aggression 
and once again their social behavior and willingness to conform to middle 
class norms tend to be less frequent* Educators might agree that a more 
appropriate behavior needs to be learned for school but these social and 
emotional factors should have a negligible weight when teachers assess a 
child's achievement level capacity* However, in the case of tracking and 
teacher recommendations based on good behavior, attitude, conformity, and 
.discipline are crucial* 

It may seem surprising that pare’ t social status would enter into a 
decision about academic tracking* Yet it does. First, there are subtle 
practices of teachers and counselors to push upper middle class children 
harder* This is accomplished by using the euphemism " under -achiever** or 
"late bloomer". These are children for whom some evidence is available 
(an above average IQ, or parent occupation as a professional) that justifies 
placing these children in a higher level track than current achievement 
scores would suggest as appropriate* 

What are the student's perceptions of tracking? Do the students see 
tracking as a benign judgment of educators who want to maximize their 
learning by proper match of student group and curriculum? 
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Probably $ many* students don't think much, about tracking one way or 
another and are not aware of the future consequences, depending on their 
track location. However the largest number of students know, perhaps too 
well, what their position In a track means. To a student tracking Is the. 
school's formal way of saying how bright he Is generally. The headings 
take three major categories; bright, average, stupid. Students will talk 
openly about oelng placed In "dummy'’ English. Given this type of informal 
labeling and the negative attitudes associated with the label. It Is not 
unusual to find that the lrvJ.lv Id ual attention offered by the special 
remedial classes will little Impact on achievement. 

Students are very sensitive to the labels applied . to them and they take 
such labels very seriously. It Is Interesting that public schools generally 
bend over backwards to prevent students from being unduly influenced by 
controversial speakers. Yet, nothing could be more controversial or powerful 
than the school's ability to persuade a student how Intelligent he Is, what 
his capabilities are, and what future he may consider. . Grouping has the 
dangerous potential of forming an Iron cast around a child's potential to 
grow. 

It is important to review briefly the modern historical origins of 
grouping to see why and under what conditions grouping was undertaken. 

During the early part of the twentieth century when IQ tests were Introduced 
and flourished there was widespread use of grouping on the assumption that 
intellect could now be measured and children placed sclentif ically in 
appropriate classrooms. 

With time this view was challenged and school reformers pointed to the 
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essential undemocratic practice underlying ability grouping. As a result 
by 1950 less than 33 percent of a large sample or school districts used any 
form of grouping. 

The event of Sputnik shook American public schools. Critics claimed 
the curriculum had. become frivolous and not sufficiently challenging to 
produce the mathematicians* scientists, and engineers required in a competi- 
tive, technological world. in an effort to produce a technical elite, the 
schools responded quickly and overwhelmingly by adopting grouping and 
tracking practices. In 1962, 77 percent of the elementary districts were 
using some form of tracking and 90 percent of the secondary schools had 
adopted it. Today societal conditions have changed but the schools have 
been slow to respond. We no longer talk about a technological gap with the 
Soviet Union and given the severe cutbacks in the economy in recent years 
a sudden over supply of Ph.D.’s has appeared in the sciences, humanities, 
and social sciences. The most pressing problems facing American society 
are not so much insufficient technology but the appropriate use of technology 
and the ability of our society to continually adapt to rapid technological 
change* Thus the original motivation for grouping no longer exists. 

Among educators a different set of facts were collected during the sixties 
concerning the effects of tracking. Innumerable studies were done under a 
variety of conditions with little theoretical guidance that can easily tie 
the studies together. One type of finding appears to be f repeated in most 
of the studies. Bright students as measured by IQ do not learn any more 
efficiently nor do they .achieve higher when placed in heterogeneous classes 
as opposed to homogeneous classes. That is, if you hold the curriculum 
exposure constant, bright students do not gain in achievement by being placed 
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Ijn special tracks* Xet, in spite of this finding arid the earlier argument 
tli&t the original societal justification for tracking no longer exists, 
there is little evidence that most public schools are dismantling their 

tracking systems , Perhaps other reasons, non- educational ones, 
can better explain the persistence of this outmoded practice. 

When you look at tracking from a national perspective and see the degree 
to which lower class and lower middle class students fill the bottom rungs 
of any tracking system, the educational justification appears to be a 
( nationalization) for a political power play. If the amount of education 
is the crucial determinant in a young person 0 s future status, then it is 
very important for middle class and upper middle class parents to maintain 
this advantage for their children and the collective result of these individ- 
ual acts is a class maintenance of position and power. hike the economic 
market place where every citizen is supposed to have a fair opportunity to 
succeed, schools try to give the impression of impartiality toward children 

different social classes. J£very ch^ld had a chance to siicceed in school 

■ ; 

the teachers will say and all have an equal chanoo of being in the top groups* 
However the f ew children who work .hard and produce deserve to be rewarded for 
their efforts and thus tracking and grouping by ability are introduced. But 
w * ien you begin to understand the hundreds of subtle ways in which schooling 
rigged so that the middle d.is child is continuously the winner in these 
competitive educational games, then the caste functions and power maintenance 
features of educational grouping and tracking take on serious societal impli- 
cations n 

* 

Who is hurt the most by grouping? Increasingly there is evidence that 
students in the lower tracks are severely hurt', not only in terms of achievement 
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and future aspiration, bat in attitudes, self-esteem, and motivation- Most 
of the studies supporting these conclusions were completed before massive 
desegregation had been established in our public schools* With the massive 
desegregation taking place, evidence will accumulate very fast as to who tends 
to hold the low ranks in any tracking system. Non-whites and poor students 
will tend to be in low tracks regardless of when tracking is instituted. 

If the school starts grouping in kindergarten, then the advantages of middle 
class enrichment in family life will be crucial in group placement. If the 
school waits until late elementary or high school then the differential 
effects of neighborhood schooling tend to take their toll. Children who live 
in and attend low socio-economic schools will have poor achievement records 
when compared to middle class peers. Once again non-white and poor children 
will be tile greatest losers in any type of tracking system. 

The promoters of various schemes for tracking did not consciously intend 
for its use to generate rigid inequality. Proponents of tracking saw this 
method as the best approximation schools could make toward Individualization 
of the curriculum. Teach the child at hik own level seemed a more rational 
and sensible way of organizing students. Allow students to compete against 
peers of their own abil5.ty level. Let different students progress at 
different rates through the curriculum. 

In addition to the benefits that students were to receive from tracking, 
the teachers found many aspects to their liking. "Tracking makes In struct ion 
easier,” "facilitates curriculum planning and results better teaching, ” 

Are the most common types of favorable responses from teachers- Teachers not. 
only tend to like tracking and grouping but they also strongly prefer teaching 
the average or above .average classes. 



Few teachers prefer to work with slow 
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students and most loathe the time spent with low achieving students. This 
attitude among teachers toward students of poverty or students who are 
slow in grasping new information is unfortunate. Xt is. precisely these 
students — black and Puerto Rican students in our cities’ ghettos, the 
Mexican -American child of the southwest, the poor-white child of Appalachia — 
who need the enrichment and formal instruction of schooling the most. On 
the other hand, more and more evidence is accumulating that large groups of 
children from middle and upper— middle class families do not need nor prosper 
from formal education as currently organized. The current experiments and 
reforms taking place in England based on thv» concepts of informal schooling, 
learning centers, and creative play could be extended * American schooling. 

The overall situation in schools today leads to a curious paradox. The 
students whom teachers enjoy teaching the most need these teachers the least 
and over the years many develop considerable alienation from a teacher 
dominated process of formal schooling. The students whom teachers enjoy 
teaching least and are often rejected as unworthy of education, need close 
contact with teachers and increased amounts of formal education. 

The labeling process that affects students negatively in tracking and 
grouping can also occur in the type of curriculum chosen or the designation 
of specialized schools such as technical schools. Different curriculum labels 
such as general, business, technical al l have implicit inferiority labels 
attached to them. Rather than opening doors and creating avenues for students 
who are not interested in an intellectual career, these curriculum turn out 
to be social stratification mechanisms for society at large. Among teachers 
and educators there is but one curriculum (the college prep curriculum) that 
is - viewed as being legitimate and society responds by increasing the opportunity 
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and motility or students In this curriculum plan a s compared to any other. 

Oar public schools must address themselves to two very Important questions 
concerning the formal and Informal stratification of students. Do public 
schools at the primary and secondary level have the right to stratify 
students by some measure of ability and thus determine their life chances 
for success? Secondly, If the answer Is "yes" then what is the public 
schools* obligation with respect to the over- representation of children from 
low income families and non— white ethnic backgrounds In the lower stratifi- 
cation ru ngs of our public school system? 

My response to the first question as an educator is to say "no" , The 
problem of stratification Is a much broader societal and political problem. 

Xt Is an area that public schools should be much more sensitive to than they 
are* The school has two br ;ad obligations to society. One would be to 
maximize the Intellectual and skill development of every child. The second 
would be to contiguously respond to the basic democratiti value of providing 
equal educational opportunity for all students. If the schools carry out 
their functions, then other societal Institutions can struggle with a just 
distribution of Income and status according to skill performance. If the 
above two premises are accepted then It follows that public schools, by 
tracking or using other means to label students according to a limited 
measure of ability, are not protecting either the democratic nor the Intellec- 
tual rights- of students. 

A final warning on the assignment of pupils to si classroom. Some schools 
have moved to the Innovative practice of allowing student s to choose their 
own classes and teachers at the secondary level. There Is much to ba praised 
in this mechanism of giving* students some choice ever their proposed teachers 
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• However self-selection niethods can. also resni h in serious 
inequalities among students » Students do not always Jknovr their own best 
Interests and may be persuaded by faulty ri^aor or lr-ic to enter classes 
that will produce negative consequences for them. 

Since students often run in cliques it may be that cliques notorious 
for behavior problems and negative attitudes voward learning will all 
attempt to sign up in similar classes . Damage is then done .to both the 
c -^ c l uas that remain mired in their own group destructiveness and -to other 
innocent pupils who register in the same classes. 

The main point for school officials is that equality of educational 
opportunity and maximizing a child f s . skill and Intellectual growth are not 
events that will naturally occur by . free market choices. These two mandates 
require considerable affirmative action by school officials in order to 
overcome .the initial limitations of heredity and social -environmental 
conditions. To do less will only result in a, rigidly constructed caste 
society in which accidents of birth will determine a child’s future in our 
society. 
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Tho effect of peer groups on pupil performance. 

This chapter looks at the “behavior of students and asks the broad 
question, in what ways do students generate and waintAln inequality among 
themselves? 

Chapter one describes an Institutional effect that has been labeled 

as the school *s charter, A school’s charter establishes a particular 

climate among the participants in the school and this in turn affects 

their aspirations and academic values. The argument made in chapter one 

suggests that a school’s charter tends to reflect the social status 

' % 

portions of the students* parents* the higher the social class the more 
favorable the charter. This argument now needs to be expanded and compli— 

. cated because there is an independent effect created by the peer groups 
themselves , 

The effect cf hig h school peer groups on college aspirations is not 

inconsistent with the social class Influence of their parents or school 

* 

v 

charter. Two investigators, Campbell and Alexander, discovered a very 
interesting effect that to some degree was independent of the social status 
of the school. They found that oven in schools predominated by students 
from low socio-economic backgrounds, some students* not the majority, made 
plans to attend college. They also found that an excellent prediction of 
whether or not a given student planned to attend college could be made if 
you knew the pla n s of that student’s best /friends. If a clear majority of 
a student’s best friends planned to attend college, then there was a high 
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-that a given student would plan to attend college too, 
relationship between a student and his peers sounds simple and 
follows a. common sense logic. In Junior* and senior* high schools, students 
belong to small collective groups called cliques. The particular clique 
a student is in develops a shared set of values and attitudes about school 
and future plans. In a school with the majority of students from high 
status backgrounds, there is a high probability that students from low- 
status backgrounds -will have high status friends. In schools that are 
~ predominantly filled with students from a low status background , the 
probability for having any high status friends diminishes sharply. 

The importance of friendship cliques relates to the influence of 
different parental backgrounds on students. Students tend to bring to 
school the values and attitudes of their parents as reflected by their 
parents* status. What emerges are two distinct forces influencing a 
- student's values and aspirations: the school's charter and the clique or 
peer pressure.. 

The Campbell and Alexander study is a good example of the result 
"that liberals throught would apply to the desegregation of schools. Tw 
the early sixties It was widely believed that desegregated schools would 
automatically show marked increases in aspirations and achievement for 
biack pupils. The results of -the. integration studies conducted' in. the late 
sixties have not supported this assumption. 

Chapter two has suggested one powerful practice that negates the hoped 
for beneficial results of desegregation, the use of tracking. .To the degree 
that Blacks, C hl ca n os, and other non-white groups are placed disproportionately 
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In the lower tracks wit n in desegregated schools (in effect, resegregated) , 
then no improvement in the overall performance of these ethnic groups can 
“bo expected. 

Chapter* three now suggests an additional factor* Xf non-whit es 
from low income backgrounds are desegregated into a middle class school 

the cliques form such that racial separation and resegregation occurs . 
along both racial and class dimensions, then once again tne effects of 
desegregation will be minimal* The results are minimal, because blacks and 

whites are isolated socially from one another and the process of inter^ 

- ^ 

personal influence is taking place to any large extent in th^ desegre- 

gated schools • 

Considerable documentation has been done on the formation of a power— 
ful adolescent sub-culture that operates independent of the formal organi- 
sation of the school- That is, students evaluate each other by their own 
norms and codes and reward each other for special types of behavior. 

Peer groups, cliques, and status orderings all exist among elementary 

* 

students but the effects do not appear to be as powerful or irreversible 

7 

as they are during the later school years* For this reason the chapter 
will focus on- the teen age years of adolescent influence * 

Coleman and Gordon in separate studies done in the 1950* s showed the 
close connection between the informal arrangements of the school X Qac ^ T * aL “ 
curricular activities) and the maintenance of a social status sy stem among 
peer groups* Both authors suggested, but never demonstrated empirical 1 y 
that the .social status system among adolescents spills ever into -the cl as s— 
room* Although 1 extra-curricular activities are monitored or . guided by 
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tMrhers t the setting is much more relaxed and personal than in the class- 
room so informal friendship ties may be established dur ing this' time that 
cannot ordinarily" he formed within the formal restrictions of the classroom. 

Who gets into ertr^ cngrlc alar acrtlTitles? Is it simply a free choice 
situation where anyone can 1 join? ^ T** tnis area hoth cliques ^nd cultural 
differences among students may he crucial. The argument here is specula- 
tive hut is worth considering. Specific cliques usually dominate different 
school activities and make clear signals that outsiders are not wanted. 

The "athletic teams, school newspaper, yearbook, chorus, science clubs, 

— stud ent government , cheerleaders » hand, drill team and drama club 'would 
he the kind of organizations that are often s mall and sufficiently cohesive 
to establish this type of closed society. - 

But cliques are not the only problem. Minority groups that are in 
desegregated schools may have a set of cultural preferences .In mosic, 
plays, writing, styles of leadership and group interaction that are 
foreign and uncomfortable to a majority" white culture. Thus from the 
.point of view of the minority child, the eoctra^urricular activities 
may reflect a long tradition* of white dominated activities which he finds 
repugnant to he involved with. In the absence of affirmative action, the 
nhiority students doh # t participate, are described as apathetic by teachers; 
and do not form the informal personal relationships with white students.’ 

Peer group influence on individual'^ student performance ini the class- ^ * 
ro om may be a powerful force and yet ' its contribution' to inequality is least ' 
underst ood. Within a school most learning and the demonstration of what ’one 
has learned takes place in the ‘dassrooau Host models ' of learning" discuss 
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th» process in 'terms of a paradigm that includes a teacher, a pupil* and a 
stismlos item (often a textbook) • These discossions then focus on the 
motivation of the pupil, bis prior experiences with, the stimulus, the 
style of the teacher in presentation, and the organisation of the stimulus 
events to be presented* The above model made its contribution and 

cle a r ly h as a place in any discussion about learning* But there is a piece 
mis sing in this learning model* What is so often overlooked turns out 
to be fundamental to. the learning situation in school* Almost every 
learning performance is viewed by at least thl r hy other st ud ents • 

In school is not a private act between teacher, pupil and textbook* Almost 
the entire learning process in schools is mediated by a group of same age 
peers* Not infrequently, each time a ghilf? performs he is evaluated 
formally by a very powerful person, a teacher and informally by a powerful 
group, his peers* The evaluation can take many forms which will be dis- 
cussed In some detail in the sixth chapter* For purposes of this discussion 
it is essential to point out that the evaluations are generally public 
knowledge , public to the other thirty age mates in the classroom* 

One consequence of this evaluation process constantly taking place 
is that children form very quickly, with approval from the teacher , a 
learning hierarchy of assumed abilities* A person walk into almost 

ary classroom in the United States at any grade level above third grade 
and ask the children to rank order the . other students in the classroom, 
according to who they think is. the smartest and who is the dumbest* Xf 
one does this* several results occur* The children are in high agreement** . 
see in precise ranking, but in general ranking, and the rank orders do not 
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chan ge vary nach from "the beginning of the school year toward the end. 

^ critic n i g ht argue at this point, what is shocking about that? 
Surely you understand that children differ in their abilities and are 
these individual differences to be hidden in a cltssrooc of thirty 
students? That i n d iv idual differences in ability among st udent s exist 
is not a controversial finding. The controversy occurs when we observe 
of the process, the almost. irreversibility. .of position once 
the school year has started. Questions are raised 

minority groups overwhelmingly are ranked near the bottom of their class. 
F in a l l y , controversy occurs -when we find that the general rating of a 
child’s intelligence diffuses into every subject area the chiTrf pursues. 

The concept of general intelligence has been widely at tack ed and 
current res e a r ch focuses on five to one hundred ax id twenty separate factors 
comprising intelligence. Many of these factors are not hi ghly intercorre- 
lated. For example creativity is generally viewed as having a lew corre- 
lation with the ability to memorize information. THra if the curriculum 
and tasks of a school were varied, we would find that for different sub- 
material, d if ferent children emerged as superior <n performance. In 
addition, if different tasks allowed different children to perform in a 
superior fashion, then children would be confused by the question as to how 
to rank order the smartness of peers in their class. Instead, it is clear 
that a very different message is being received by the students. One 
message is that smar t kid s do well at everything anrf the second message 
is that the curriculum of school requires the same few abilities in every * 
subject. ' 
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Jbx extreme example or -the uniformity of curriculum took place in 
s®^r®nal junior high schools t hat I ii are v^sltad - The physical ©ducat lou 
coaches wore under pressure to make P.E. a more academic subject. After . 
all, why have physical education in school if it is not academic? As a 
^®sult the coaches attempted to make up a series of true/false tests and 
completion answers involving the intricacies of rules regulations 

for various sports. How wide are the lanes in a tennis court? Is it 
true that when an offensive penalty has been called in foot ball only the 
defensive captain can accept the penalty? These tests were given at dese- 
gregated schools and it should not be s u r pr ising that many of the black 
students who for years h ad dominated the athletic performances in the 
school were now receiving D*s and F*s in physical education. Urtf ortunately, 
their interest in memorising petty facts was low. 

problems with curriculum and inequality are explored chapter 
^ive I** greater detail. However, the curriculum example above points 
out, in the extreme, a type of uniformity that can exist in a school. It 
suggests that as the academic performances of students become public know- 
ledge in one class, peer groups have a basis for es tahl \ ng a rigid 
academic hierarchy that diffuses to all subjects. 

of the areas in which more Imowledge is needed is the methods that 
individual students and cliques use to ma ^ ^ -r> their academic status 

positions in the classroom. It Is clear that teacher expectations and 
behavior, tracking, grouping, and constant evaluation does most of the work 
In maintaining an academic hierarchy. But It is probably true that students 
contribute to this process of mr.lp t ainlng sl rigid academic hierarchy by in- 
formal methods means. 
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The sood I* oar public schools is not only to understand more about 
the methods peers use to establish, a lea rning hierarchy" hot to find ways of 
c h a nging this rigid process. The proposition advanced by this section is 
as follows 2 c h a n ges in the a c ademic performance of any group of low status 
students will require changes in the academic expectations of Mgb status 
stu dent s toward the low performing students* The ability to change peer 
group expectations is not the only force that maintains a rigid academic 
hierarchy* Institutional organisation practices . teachers* parents, and 

community each play their part. But it is now understood that peer groups 

v 

cannot be left out of ary learning model designed to improve the performance 
of low achieving students* 

How does an educator go about changing the expectations of peer groups 
for one another? Elis abeth Cohen of Stanford University ar>r? her associates 
have been working on this problem for more than four years her innovative 

research work shows clear signs that powerful interventions c^n be designed 
to change the expectations and behavior of low and high status students in 
a variety of task situations . 

In Cohen* s research situation she works with black and white junior 
high school students* Her baseline findings, supported by many other earlier 
and separate research Investigations, showed than when talck and white stu- 
dents. s a me age and school grado, wcrk together for the first t ime on a new 
task; the white students will bend to dominate the task functions in two- 
thirds of the groups* less than one— fifth of the group are generally dominated 
by black students and the remaining fifteen percent of the groups show some 
"hype of shared power between blacks ary* whites. 
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Glvaa tnis baseline data of white dominat Ion In "task-oriented group 

settings, Cohen and her research associates set oat' to alter the expectations 
and "behavior of "black and "white students while working together* The basic 
principles of the interventions are simple to state bat more difficult to 
design* First* a unique and valued task most be introduced that students 
have never performed. Then* the low status students (in this research 
study** olack students) are taught the new task first by* older role models* 
Then the low status students are paired with high status students (in this 
research study* white students) * How the black students take on the role 

of teacher and teach the white students the new task* In order to check 

the effectiveness of this intervention an entirely new group task is intro- 
duced* blacks and whites brought together to work cc~ operatively* and 

measures are taken to see if performances and influence arc distributed 
equally among a large number of black and white task— oriented groups* 

The results to date of this research* in which this* author has been 
an associate since 1967# axe very promising* This summer a research staff 
directed by Cohen* Lehman* Roper* and Rats will operate an integration 

center in Oakland* California to test further the dur abilit y and 
power of a series of interventions in school-typo situations (240 students* 

10 classrooms * 10 teachers* 10 c ommunit y " p ar ents as instructional aides}* 

Xf this work continues to be successful the researchers are confiden t 
that rigid* peer group* academic status orderings based on race* sex* or _ 
social class can be eff actively broken up and changed to a more equal status 
arrangement. The empirical support for this assertion will be tested in 
the summer of 1972* 
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Teacher Xnt.ora.ct/iorts With Stndgnts 

The heart or the teaching process Is the interaction between a teacher 
pp pii _ Much has been written about teachers and teaching variables ye t 
there is a surprising paucity or Information analysing teaching practices 

that lead to inequality among students. In the previous chapters we have 

already discussed some processes that teachers engage in which lead to 
inequality. 

For example, teachers have varying attitudes toward classes oT 
‘ dlfTerlng ability levels and ethnic compositions. The largest number of 
teachers prefer a large percentage or white students with average or above 
average ability levels. Fe-\r teachers pre rer a large percentage or minority 
students or students labeled as low ability. UhTortunately, combination 
ccT these two undesirable conditions (lew ability minority students) occur 
frequently in desegregated and racially Imbalanced schools. The signi- 
ficance or this data is that each September many minority pupils walk into 
a classroom where the teachers have a negative reeling about teaching the 
entire class. 

The term ’’expectations" has gained immense popularity as a means of 
— describing a porarfol communi cation process between teachers and pupil. 

One or the best known and misleading studies done on this process was the 
ramons * T ^gmaliOTt’* study done by Rosenthal and Jacobson. They re p orted 

♦ 

that by an vaadoc ng e ntBd of erreotSf pcsitiro teacher expectations 

over* "tiio dura.' tion of a. year- Increased IQ s c ores significantly. This 
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conclusion has been largely discredited on the basis of faulty statistics 
research. Further studies aimed at replicating Rosenthal’s work have 
failed to show the changes he reported. 

However the general phenomenon of expectations has been well established 
in a series of ingenious experiments conducted at the Sociology Department 
of Stanford University. In these studies a person's influence and behavior 
on a series cf ambiguous tasks is directly affected by the state of 
expectations he perceives for himself on the given task. The studies show 
t ha t persons who believed they were of hig h ability were mere influential 
In decision makin g than a similar person, with low expectations for his own 
a kility • These expectations were not based on real differences but were 
m an i p dated for persons of imilar backgrounds to convince them of differ- 
ences between them and a partner, 

As a result of these studies at Stanford elsewhere educators are 

strongly convinced that expectations are powerful forces for influencing 
student behavior. Research is still needed to demonstrate how expectations 
are communicated in the classroom and what pupil behaviors are most affected 
by the expectation process, - 

An early point at which expectations have a strong impact are in the 
teacher reactions to kindergarten students. Quite often schools will have a^ " 
morning and afternoon group meeting in "which one session is labeled more ad- 
vanced than the other* "Some schools consciously begin tracking or groaping ; at 
that age. Based on the amount of a child's presenool experiences^ parental 
background, and occasional diagnostic testing for "maturity** the child in an 
advanced class or average -class or slow maturing class for : kindergarten. ; :: 
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Slst carried oat a powerful case study on the effect of expectations 
^- n ***■ 98^— black school -within a major- city. Children were labeled and 
grouped during their kindergarten experience and the author the 

Information used to determine placement. 

It should be noted that not one of these four sources 
of information to the teacher was related directly to the 
academic potential of the incoming kindergarten child.' Rath er, 
they concerned various types of social information revealing 
such facts as the f inanc ial status of certain families, medi- 
cal -care- of the c hild , presence or absence of a telephone in 
the Home* 

As pointed out by the Hist investigation much of the placement of 
a pupil into groups or sessions at first entry to school is on 

social, psychological, and economic measures. _ The school has only sparse 
information about the intellectual development of the child atxtd as a re—, 
suit c hildr en are placed in learning categories by maaws of non— learning 
instruments. 

The result is that by the end of kindergarten the teacher's expecta- 
tions en d initial ratings have become converted into ra<*n nimanHa t.i nnc -to 
■S’ 8 - first grade, teacher for learning readiness. To the degree that the 
first grade teacher shares the kindergarten teacher * s w vjiina^ n w«; f she 
places children in differential groups and often labels the groups accord- 
ing to her estimate of their acadomic ability. By the end of first grade 
these groups, based on differential instruction and treatment , are all 
achieving at different levels. Thus the recommendations for tracking -a nH 
future grouping .now have, become legitimated as achievement s<»nra«!, * p>^ «; 

process which once began as a stories -of informal psychological and social 
judgments has now been converted into different achievement levels which 
in the teachers* mind s justify the tracking. It is indeed a vicious circle. 
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The Impact on minority cnildren and poor children Ls severe. Teachers 
expect less of* them intellectually and teachers ofton report their behavior 
is inappropriate fo r schooling. Thus these children are rated immature 
compared to the middle class child. 

What needs to be understood is that the rate and stages of the develop- 
ment process, both intellectually and emotionally, differ among children. 

For oocample , consider reading. Some children through a lack of interest 
or other circumstances may not take to reading at ages 5 * 6, and 7. Rather 
around 8 or 9 they might develop their initial skill and proficiency. In 
the United States a child 'who waits that long to begin reading may be 
subjected to a ll types of assault on his self — confidence. He may be judged 
as retarded, he may be grouped and. labeled as slow, and during reading time, 
if there is nothing else to do, he may become a behavior problem. 

We now know from studying other industrial cultures where children 
*>©gi^ reading av a later age, that this has no predictive value over a 
" child w s future leading ability. Hut in the United States there is seemingly 
no room for ^.temative growth patterns without someone labeling the child 
as deficient. 

Ihe research literature is filled with reports about teacher bias 
against lower class children in general ^-rtd against minority children, * 
almost regardless of their social class origins • Why does this happen so 
much? What accounts for the uniformity among teacher attitudes? One 
problem is the public nature of teaching. There are heavy pressures 
throughout the teacher training period, entry into job and finally 
ga inin g of tenure that reduce surviving teachers to a narrow range 
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©X attlt odes a n d values. During "the teacher "training period., prospective 
teachers who don’t look like or act like a certain "ideal” type are 
generally screened oat of the programs. 

The hiring process, except in times of short supply, have generally 
avoided teachers who acre unusual in any important personality dimension. 
Particularly during the non-tenured years it is essential for a teacher 
to please his principal. He or she must he a nice guy* must not rock the 
"boat, must not ask for too much, and must stay within the established 
curricu l u m . Deviants in terms of teaching style are regularly purged from 
the school system. 

One way of thinking about teacher effectiveness is to consider this 
proposition* Each, teacher, will tend to like or prefer about five or six 
students more t han the other students in their classroom. The bias is not 
always obvious, although particularly in elementary school, teachers have 
not been afraid to display their "pets" publicly. Teacher preference for 
certain pupils is a reaction to particular personality features of their 
students . 

Ordinarily teachers carry with them a well concealed "ideal type" of 
student in their minds. When characteristics in the pupil reflect their 
hidden "ideal", the reaction of warmth and approval, although subtle, is 
freely given. Ho matter how much talk there is about professional distance 
and being fair to all students, the teacher can’t do all that about 

biases. These attitudes tend to be fixed almost permanently in of 

us. 

One protection for the students is to find a teaching 'staff that 
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reacts very differently to different personality configurations* That 
means hire and train teachers who differ In signif leant ways from each 
other* An d that means doing something very different from what happens 
In teacher training and school hiring today. 

The tradition in our public schools has been to keep non— professionals 
outside of the classroom. As a result student contact with adults during 
school Is not only limited to a select few professional teachers but in 
elementary school a single teacher may be the only adult that children deal 
with for any extended period of time at school* If we recognize that most 
teachers are only effective with a minority percentage of students, then 
one suggestion is clear — students from different backgrounds need 
relationships with many different adults, also from different backgrounds. 
Further, I contend that this contact can start at a very early age. The 
need of young children to have only one exclusive contact with an adult has 
never been empirically demonstrated. What has been supported to some degree 
is the need for consistent r elat ionships • That Is, a learning relationship 
can take place between an adult and a young ghlld if a consistent pattern of 
interact Ion can be established. This suggests that teachers or other adults 
could work with the class for an hour each day and form satisfactory learning 
relationships • Once schools, particularly elementary schools, begin allowing 
other adults ( including non- professionals) to have contact with, the students, 
a new area of research will develop concerning conditions that encourage 
and facilitate learning under the guidance of many different adults. 

A brief example may clarify this issue of expanding student learning 
relationships with adults who differ markedly from the teacher or profess tonal 
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norm. In one of my own research projects I was pro — 'test in g a now task 
v3.t2i & s mall group of* black* mal e junior high, school students* Hie students 
were given video tape Instructions of* how to perform the new task and 
afterward It was crucial that I be able to discuss wi th them their reactions 
and observations about the new task* The students knew I was a professor 
I directed njy questions to the group* I received very short and 
perfunctory responses which were not at all helpful* TV* the room was 

a f emal e * black graduate student* She h ad worked on the project for 
several years and knew what I was searching for* She too* asked some 
questions but yielded little more the way of responses th**n I did* 

F inall y * a third person dio was In the room was a young man* ajLso black* 
who had dropped out of high school several years ago a.-nd worked part— time 
In a youth recreation center. When he started up the conversation in a 
style that was completely foreign to me* the students reacted with open- 
ness and eagerness* Wit hin a few minutes I had precisely the Information 
I needed* He didn't always ask the best questions i n terms of the require- 
ments of the research project but he did establish a communication network 
that would have taken me months* if ever* to accomplish* 

Students have another difficult problem with teachers in terms of their 
development as learners* The teachers talk too nmeh of the time* generally 
more than all of the students together in the class • There are . now a number 
of films that have been produced capturing the ongoing life within a school* 
One observation Is clear ff*om kindergarten to the la s t year of high school* 
Host of the time teachers are doing all of the work* the performing* and , 
■talking* The most common response from students occurs only when the teacher 
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specifically requests an &nstrer to a question that usually* only the 
teacher 'Hants Ans wered# The more fo rmal studies confirm 'what the films 
suggest; teachers, on the average, ta l k : about seventy to eighty percent 
of the time. 

Two aspects of the above situation are disturbing from the point of 
view of lea rnin g. First, only a certain minority of pupils learn 
effeciently by listening to someone else. For many st ud e n ts the listening 
act is very passive a n d does not engage or involve their thinks processes. 
Some students don’t listen at all for almost the entire day and others 
misunderstand what a teacher says at the beginning a nd are unable to 
follow the arguments that follow. The argument advanced here is not 
simply that the process of lecture is inefficient but that for many teachers 
and students a communication exchange that results in learning is i.ever 
established . 

The second disturbing problem connected with teachers and excess 
talking is the content of their messages. Particularly in inner city schools 
and schools dominated by minority children, the teachers spend considerable 
time giving orders, disciplining students and trying to maintain order. In 
other words a much greater percentage of teacher talk has no learning content 
in lower class and minority classrooms than in middle class classrooms . 

Many of the proposals made throughout the chapters on inequality focus 
on the mixing of students from different backgrounds in the same classes. 
Teaching any -group of students is hard enough as any. seasoned veteran will 
xeii yoa bat when you start mixing Spanish— speaking children with alienated 
potential dropouts and with middle" class An gl o children, the 
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tea chin g dilemma becomes impossible. How can any single teacher begin 
*t© organize a classroom when the ability and interests varj’ so much? 

Part of the problem and the potential answer lies within the role 
of a teacher. If a teacher sees her main function as the pouring out of 
information to be absorbed by students, then it follows that a classroom 
with widely disparate abilities poses an impossible dilemna of who and 
what to teach* -As hng as the teacher dominates the classroom, th en the 
j£oal of involving children from different ages and backgrounds and.abili- 
“ 'ties will never be achieved * 

One of the first things that must happen is that schools find a new 
way to org an i z e the classroom activities* This means that the classroom 
w ill probably become considerably noisier than most current educators can 
accept. Xn other words, in order to meet the v aryi ng needs of different 
childrer in a single classroom we are generally talking about allowing 
many different activities to go on at the same time* Xt also suggests that 
students will play a more active role in the classroom and the noise will 
inevitably follow. • 

This proposal suggests that the teacher’s role and function must be ~ 
*^1© to change. The change can only come about if the question of. class — 
room mana gement can be successfully addressed an d solved. Behind the 80 
percent teacher tal ki ng statistic lies a very disturbing phenomena. Teachers 
are quite often afraid of loosing control, of their students at any moment. 
Disci plin e , the novice teacher is told., must be established the first moment 
he enters the classroom and^ he. must - not. drop his g naT- d . rrrr- f- d l later in * ~-- 

the year and then only with r considerable caution. This ... pervasive lack of 
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trust, which is often reinforced by the students* behavior whenever a 
teacher leaves the roon, is taken as a. ‘basic fact of life in the teaching 
arena. Of* course, we would all. l i k e sti idents "to act: like mature adults 
and to be completely* responsible for their behavior but the reality of* 
youth tells a different story* 

A solution to this problem is critical to changing the teacher’s 
role* The solution at present is not easy and requires the entire school 
faculty working together in a problem— s olving fashion. Schools must 
create con d itions in -which children learn how* to manage their own be- 
havior both individually* and within a group, and without the presence 
or fear of adult authority hanging over them. This is not a proposal 
for a more laissez-faire or permissive attitude. Standards for conduct 
and behavior are not to be dropped in favor of children’s own impulsiveness . 
However, much of the militarism and rigid order demanded of young children 
must be replaced by a more common sense approach to classroom management. 
Elementary teachers are forever lining their children up in absolutely 
straight rows and insisting on 220 talking before any new activity can be 
started. There are virtually no parallels to adult situations that require 
this amount of regimentation except in the military. 

Standards are to be established, even with the very young, but the 
method for arrival at these standards , the consequences for violating the 
standards, and the monitoring of the standards must all change from current 
school practice. Tn recent years new approaches to classroom management that 
focus heavily on student involvement and student responsibility have emerged. 
The practices proposed by William Glasser or Rudolph Dreikurs are only two 
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tha bettor Jar own attempts In this direction* Thi.^ paper does not have 
its purpose to elaborate the methods prosed by these men*. The crucial 
P°3jxt for the purposes of this discussion is that these men offer specific 
techniques » that if adopted and socc^ocfuliy applied to -**t* entire school 
Tdl ng t would result in groups of children capable of self management 
a very early age. Once children had learned this basic social control 
for themselves and for groups there is no reason to thinlc that the 
-lea rning or responsibility will become lost at a later age unless the 
nature of the school institution changes radically from elementary to 
middle school and then to high school* 
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The Corrlculom 

How does a given carrlcalaa contribute to inequality? There are often 
some obvious problems In underfinanced and. rural schools. The school 
district, may be using outdated texts which do not examine the most recent 
developments 'particularly In science* Or the schools may 1 certain 
facilities such as la b oratories and equipment that pr e v en t the school from 
offering satisfactory science lab courses. 

Inadequate texts and laboratories do not always appear to be strongly 
associated with race or social class* The problem Is much more a regional 
problem* Some sections of the United States are poor In terms of financing 
schools a n d the- l ad e of funds tends to hurt members of all races and social 
classes in a given region of the country* 

The more important problems with curriculum have to do with a quiet 
revolution t hat is t a l cing place in the knowledge domain* Until recently 
the focus on school curriculum has been on the proper teaching of a fixed 
body of knowledge * There were certain skills, certain books, specific 
subjects, that all children needed to know according to a fixed time 
schedule* Emphasl s on rote activities and memorisation dominated elementary 
- school and this emphasis changed only slightly at the high school level* 
A g a in the Sputnik event put the school c urri culum in a crisis state* The 
physics a n d chemistry classes of 1 950 were teaching principles discovered 
in 1910 and 1920* They were not presenting new theories that either * 

superceded or negated the older explanations * Thus the new sciences, 
P*S*S.C* Physics* bio— chemistry and so forth were Introduced In an effort 
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*to help school t e achers catch up with, the new inTormation. Xhis up-dating 
oT material spread to social sciences. English, and matbmaties somewhat more 
slowly- t han the natural sciences "but nonetheless the trend was clear. 

Today a new force is slowly staking an impact on the curriculum p~> «e n ep < t 
There is a sense in which no curriculum designed for students today can ever 
be relevant or useful for the same students 30 years Tram, today. Worse yet. 
the curriculum learned today may have to be largely forgotten, and something 
different learned at a later ti me . The point here is that a fixed body of 
knowledge as a basis for organisation curriculum is dead. 

is dead for several reasons. Scholars and authorities in the subject 
matter fields c ann ot agree on what limited set of facts should be taught to 
young students. Increases in knowledge continue at an almost nr«»nntm 7 ~r a M 
rate; as a result a fixed curriculum cannot begin to cope with the expansion 
In knowledge. Finally, any fixed curriculum , unless constantly revised, 
b* subject to factu a l error as new ideas are discovered in 1 fields of 
Inquiry and knowledge. 

spit** of the above positions . some form of. fixed body of knowledge 
persists in almost every school. Given its persistence , let us see how 
■the curriculum can contribute to failure and inequality among large groups 
of students. 

One argument has been well articulated in recent years by some educators 
spokesmen for minority groups. The designers of *» i n-T»< <~ tvr mas , 
in English, a n d social- studies m u s t make certain choices based on cultural 
values. For example, an eighth grade literature anthology is needed. What 
authors from what cultural “backgrounds need to be included? Under a fixed 
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"body of knowledge assumption the answer 'would, tend "to be the so called 
great, men of past literary stature. Unf ort unat ely this type of reasoning 
•would tend to not include any black, American Indian, Chicano, Puerto Rican, 
Chinese, or Japanese authors. The cultural tendency has been to focus 
on White, Anglo-Saxon, Christian thought and therefore writers of this 
tradition are included, others excluded. The same type of problem arises 
in history courses when textbooks are selected that do not fully represent 
important minority figures. 

One of the problems that this narrowly based curriculum has 1s tne 
overall cultural message being communicated to children of non— white 
ethnic backgrounds. It Is saying to these children: your past, your 
culture, your heroes are not that important. Hero, learn about this other 
culture that has nothing to do with you. 

The damage done by the cultural ethno centrism that dominates public 
school curriculum has never been accurately estimated. Most observers 
feel the damage Is primarily directed at the child's self esteem and 
motivation to perform, both of which indirectly affect achievement. 

XJnfortunately, It Is the exception rather than the rule that a teacher 
will be bold enough or creative enough to construct her own curriculum units 
to bridge the multi— cultural gap. Most school systems place considerable 
pressure on teachers to stick to "the text cover a full— year curriculum 

rather than encourage any deviation. Thus If Immediate reform is to come, 
it is the textbook: industry that must be pressured to act. 

In order to altsr the ethno-centrism .and inflexibility of textbooks 

■ - - - . - ■ ^ * 

oar schools need a different type and more varied content of text. One 
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simplistic solution, to a. complex area would -be to eliminate -single authors 
rdr a year -tong textbook or course or study. At the beginning or a school 
year students and teacher would receive a large, empty three-ringed notebook. 
Teachers would then order individual units or curriculum materials that 
would supplement his teaching. These units should vary in content, style, 
author, point or view and should allow the student to underline, write 
comments in the margin, and draw pictures in empty spaces on the pages. 

The suggestion is offered not as a perfect solution but as a proposal to 
break up the narrowness, rigidity, and sterility or most textbook writing. 

There is a more insidious and damaging way in which curriculum tends 
to create and perpetuate inequality. Most curricula ms, particularly in 
elementary school, are based on a building block concept or development. 

What this means is that the curriculum planner and textbook writers do 

planning in a logical order or building concept blocks. Concepts 

and words are initially introduced one year and then used again and mor e 

• » ’ . .* *• 

widely the . following year. Mathematics is the most obvious cases addition 
-and subtraction lead to multiplication and division, then to fractions, 
percents, and elementary algebra. In social studies planners often have 
felled on the expa n d ing community concept; first graders talk about the 
family; second graders a city or town; and then on to state history in 
fourth and fifth; U.S. history in sixth or seventh; world history by 

eighth graders. Some elementary or Junior high schools stop at the United 
States level. 

The curriculum is logical enough to the planner and appealing in con- 
tent to school boards; but what happens to the child? A chi id who does 
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poorly in any one grade in a subject will tend, to have trouble with that 

subject in future grades* unless the difficulty was pri marly psychological 
or a special communication problem with a particularly nasty teacher. This 
happens in math because it is difficult for the who fails addition 

and subtraction to be able to perform in multiplication. Or a child who 
doesn't understand or remember the concepts taught one year* finds he is 
at a disadvantage the following year when a new teacher assumes the student 
remembers those concepts ana proceeds from there. 

~ “ * In addition the curriculum in subject areas look the same "from year to 
year and the school task requirements are the same from year to year; 
only harder* longer and more frequent. Again a student who gets off the 
main track of success at any one year finds the motivation for getting ' 
back on track* not very promising. 

For years compensatory education was organized around curriculum 
building block assumptions. The diagnosis tended to say* at what grade 
level did this child fail to learn his curriculum? Thus seventh grade 
compensatory education programs will use third grade texts or third grade 
math books. The students understand, the grading* tracking* and levels 
business so well that they come to accept themselves as failures as soon 
as they begin using a textbook used, by peers two and three years ago. 



Is there any way of breaking the cycle of failure generated by a fixed 







and stagnant curriculum? The most interesting attempts in recent rears 



have gone to entirely new curriculums and tasks that no one else in school 






has even experienced. In mathematics there have been exciting reports 



concerning the introduction of abstract math to students who ordinarily 



fall the regular math. In social studies there has been the introduction 
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of role playing and simulations. 

"What is tile significance of these curriculum br*», akfchr QU gH <e for" 
students? If it is simply the novelty of something new then- ve would 
expect a short term halo effect and little in long tenm gains ^ Two points 
of significance about these eorrleolmn First, there is a message 

of success i the student can learn this material. Thi «y is not material 
th at the school has already proved, the students can't learn* This 
represents a new start, a new chance to prove to yourself # to your peers, 
to your teachers, to your parents, to your community, that y°u are a 
learner. T h i s opportunity and feeling needs to he created e^ery time a 
child begins to fail and falter in his school work. Tfa.e scb°ol must 
constantly and daily find ways and means of reaffirming to the student 
that he is a learner, a thinker, and sensitive human b 9 iug. The records 
of our schools unfortunately tell us another more dismal story. 

Second, the new curriculums are beg inning to thi&K not o nly in 
terms of content to he learned hut instead of intellectual processes to he 
developed. It is the developmental nature of curricoluja that now 
important, far more so than the specific content. 

The question to ask our school children daijy is not what things did 
you learn today hut how did you go about learning what yo cl did? Did you 
engage in hypothesis testing, inductive reasoning, memorization, inquiry, 
co-operative sharing, speculation, or ima g ining ? Or ot* the otter h^T-iri did 
you copy from your "buddy, did you not listen SO percent °f the time, did 
you re— phrase what the teacher already said, or did you do notching hut 
sit at your desk and move your pencil? 

The above questioning worries less about what units of Curriculum 
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yoa covered in a month, and Instead wants to know what types and processes 
oT intellectual behavior did you engage in. Before arousing a storm in the 
opposite direction let me assure the reader that I am not ent ir ely in- 
different and apathetic to the content of curr iculuzss . ~ T H m e store novels, 
sport stories, feminine apparel magazines hot rod manuals do not 

need to become the standard reading fare of high school English, even if 
these are the average reading fare of adults. But it does mean that 
teachers, principals and school hoards can he gin to broaden the concept 
of curriculum. A course in African music could demand a s ipt A *? J 

worlc as any coarse in American literature or U.S. history. It is now a 
question of intellectual process j not specific content that he used 

eva l uate the significances of a proposed course » THj ^ means that 
teachers can organize hundreds of different courses. It suggests our 
labeling process of math, science, English, etc., all of eh emphasize 
content, could he eliminated and ro - organized under new interdisciplinary 
head! n gs . These c hang es , if they every occur, will come about rather 
slowly and with much resistance. Nonetheless the trend toward a develop- 
mental notion of curriculum should he irreversible if the curriculum is to 
contribute its part toward producing a generation of creative, thinking, 
and problem-solving students in a multi-ethnic society. 
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Era luat Ion. 

1* Contest; Mobility — historic feature or American Public Schools . 

For many decades Asierlcans have prided, themselves on the openness or 
their school system, to be able to identify - talent » at any stage in life, 
and to encourage that talent to seek its hi gh est development . The American 
system or sending all children to public school through the 12th grade 
the various eXTorts to send bright children from poor ramilies to college 
have been a hallmark; or the American system. The G.X. Bill for educational 
sld after World War XX and the Korean War is a good example or how much 
ralth our society has previously invested in the average with any 

prospect or talent. 

The contest mobility or the American educational, system has often been 
held in contrast to the European system which always appeared unnecessarily 
rigid and undemocratic » Xn England anrf Europe children at the ages or 
12 to 13 are given a comprehensive set or exams • Those who pass pursue 
academic subjects in high school and » IT successful, have a reasonable 
change at a University*. Those who rail are sent to trade schools with a 
high probability for a skilled job at completion' but are denied any hope or 
becoming a proresslonal.. 

Today in the United States, the rampant abuse or standardized tests 
by school personnel ha s substantially changed the historic openness or the 
American educational system. Xt is estimated that the -45 million American 
school children average 3 standardized tests every year* The standardized tests 
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genera lly la.ll under 3 categories* IQ "tests, school subject achievement 
tests and. various aptitude tests* 

Generally the results of these tests are permanently recorded on ecch 
chil d" s folder*. Every major industrial country utilizes tests in 
assessing its 'students but there is something unique about the American 
situation* We test over and over again, for every child,' every year. 

The repetition of testing becomes a test legacy for each child and as 
that history accu mu la t es , any deviations may only look like flukes rath er 
than postive change or growth* The net result may be that by the end of* 
sixth grade the futures available to students have already been determined* 
Talcott ihrsons in his 1959 essay, "The School Class as a Social System," 
s umm ed up this situation succinctly ufaen he commented on the process of how 
students are allocated to adult status a-r *3 roles. 

It is therefore not stretching the evidence too far to ' 
say broadly that the primary selective process occurs through 
differential school performance in elementary school, and 
that the "seal" is put on it in junior high school* Parsons, p* 131 

Since 1959 not only have the use and variety of tests been expanded 

but computers now enable school districts to test more frequently and record 

scores permanently and easily on student folders* 

In 1966 Goslin end Glass discussed the social effects of standardized 

testing in elementary and secondary schools. Their sample was a national 

stratified sample of 5»000 students and more than 1,000 teachers. About 

seventy percent of the teachers felt that IQ tests were among the most 

importa nt factors in determining future success for a child. A second 

result showed that about one-third of the teachers believed that IQ tests 

. m easure primarily what a child is bom with, his genetic endowment, and 
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not what he has learndd from his environment. 

The authors present an interesting ambiguity over the dissemination 
or test scores, It is clear that almost every teacher >>*>«= access 

to a c hild * s test results and IQ scores, •• Further, a majority ©r schools 
let the students know about results on achievement ' tests but a large 
majority cla im to inform no one, student or parent, about the IQ score, 
let, a large majority or students report that either their teacher, 
principal, or counselor told them the specific result or a general result. 
In short, the IQ results get out to the students contrary to official 
school policy. 

One a d ditional result or the survey is central to our decision. XT 
you ask students, **Hhat is the source or you deciding how much intelligence 
you really have?**, their responses show that standardized test, results 
alone, don't count very much,. "What does count are the grades and inter- 
personal evaluations received from the . teachers and other school personnel. 

At this point I want to summarize the* picture I have boon presenting 
rrom these surveys. First, teachers are very powerful figures in conv in cing 
a c hild just how smart he is. Second, teachers reel that IQ tests are 
important measures of a child's ability and at least one-third feel the " 
child's inte lli gence is laid down at birth. Third, IQ tests and achieve- 
ment tests are given with soma rrequency every school year ror all 
c hildr en. Fourth, a majority or students learn about the results fror : ~ 
teachers and school personnel. - . 

The erfect or the above steps is to tell students what they possess. 
Intellectually, and where they stand nationally against their same age 
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peers* In brief, testing lias become a giant stratification process that, 
vhen abused, convinces children what their potential is and -what they can 
aspire toward* Interestingly enough the test results themselves are not 
nearly as convincing as the high status teacher tell ing the child what his 
ability is. As a consequence of this process, the role of schooling 
takes on a new perspective* The primary function of schools does not 
appear to be to arrange learning conditions that maximize a child’s growth 
but instead to convince children what their place in society is going to 
be and then confirm this action by advertising the results to the community 
and all future societal agencies. 

From a societal-management perspective the schools appear not to 
educate children as much as they process children* That is, the schools 
take the environmental differences among children as indicated by IQ scores 
parent social class, and pro— school enrichment and simply process those 
differences through 13 years of schooling. At the end of thoso 12 yoars 
students are basically in the same hierarchical position as they were at 
the start. However, the differences in measured performanc e have now in- 
creased which further justify the stratif ication of the students into 
different adult occupational futures. 

jl long literature has accumulated demonstrating that IQ tests are 
culture bound and to some degree reflect a particular social class bias. 

Tn the United States an IQ test has some measure of usefulness with middle 
and upper .middle class children who are white. For. other et hni c groups 
and social classes the IQ measure loses its validity and for children from 
a minority culture it should not be used, at all because it discriminates 
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onf airly on the basis of* social and cultural experiences • 

Particularly at an early ago a child from a poor, non-white 'back- 
ground is u nlik ely to have experienced a similar environment , verbally 
or physic all y, to a white middle-class child* The items on the most 
frequently used IQ tests are drawn from and the norms are established 
for ch ildr en from white and middle class backgrounds . It should not 
surprise anyone that a child whose cultural and environmental experiences 
differ substantially from society's majority will test differently. 

The other point to observe Is the effect of this accumulated testing 
hi story on children from low income backgrounds • Let n< assume that large 
numb ers of these children enter school with skill deficits compared to 
more affluent c hi ld r en* The effect of standardized testing Is to lock 
these children into their low status position* At first grade the mother 
finds out her c hil d Is one year below the norms ayd the gap increases 
every year after. By using tests in this way to establish a learning 
hierarchy, our schools effectively destroy their own power to increase the 
knowledge and performance of the d 1 ^advantaged child. 

It should he made clear at this point that I am not arguing for a 
law which b ans standardized testing. The problem is far more complex than 
any s ing " t law could remedy* Standardized tests do have useful purposes 
when h andle d properly by teachers, counselors, and principals* 

One extremely proper use, but rarely in evidence, is to present a 
student with objective evidence concerning bi strengths, things that he 
can do well. A second proper use would be as a diagnostic tool for 
teachers. Th at Isi student performance on subjects taught by teachers 
would be fed back only to the teacher as a measure of his teaching 
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effectiveness. A third, proper use would he to Indicate what skills at 
what levels or performance a student has accomplished. Rather than 
always worrying about distributing students along a normal curve* educators 
could establish fixed goals of achievement for every student to try and 
succeed at* The constant placing^ of children in comparative positions 
only serves to e mp ha sise their weaknesses or vulnerability to being 
de- throned as a " superior** student — it doos not build on their strengths. 

One of the most unfortunate consequences of standardized testing has 
been the concept of a normal curve* The normal curve is a highly useful 
psychological research construct for understanding the distribution of 
performance along a given dimension. But it is not useful as a means of 
describing student capacity for achievement. The normal curve particularly 
when used as a means of evaluation* guarantees that at most only one— third 
of the students* by definition* can have a successful learning experience. 

One— third must view themselves as mediocre and a final third are defined 
as failures* The curve Itself doesn’t say this but teachers and school 
personnel* along with parents* Interpret the results in this fashion. Further 
society distributes its academic rewards and choices for higher education 
in a similar pattern* 

The bright and -dumb interpretation of normal curve distributions for 
student achievement however is fallacious* . Xn the most obvious case* several 
elite Universities have finally recognized this situation* Schools, such as r , 
Harvard* S tanf ord* and Chicago draw all their students from those whose 
grade , points in high school approach a straight A average . and whose college 
board scores place zheso students in the upper 98 percentile of the nation. 

In the past* the University took this highly extreme and select population 
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and applied a noraal curve label "to -the student, body. Of course, even 
asrong the very bright students. Individual differences exist and the 
University created its own group of poor students and failures. 

The absurdity of doing this is now apparent at these universities; 
and Harvard, for example, graduates almost half of its senior with 

some type o T acadenic honors. 

The case for elite universities or prep schools to alter their inter- 
pretation of a normal curve is obvious but can it be applied to large 
public schools "where academic talent has been distributed "by nature"’ along 
& more heterogeneous normal carve distribution? 

Tlie confusion and debate on this issue centers around the meaning 
attributed to IQ and aptitude scores alo ng the normal curve distribution. 

A new position ch all enging the current practices in schools been 
advanced ty John Carroll, Benjamin Bloom, and James Bloclc. These men 
suggest that aptitude and IQ do not predict capacity or what a person is 
capable of learning, rather those test scores predict the rate or tine 
required Tor learning under ideal conditions. 

Their model then suggests an open elided lea rnin g curv e in which 7 i m5 
oT capacity are not placed on any student. The limit , is one ©T time and 

of establishing proper conditions. - ; ' 

Hoch oT what th i s paper tries to suggest is that school personnel 
engage in a series of practices that guarantee low aspirations; low 
achievement, and negative self-concepts Tor 1 ntmb erg of » Tn 

this ebapter the focus is on evaluation. Evaluation takes on a specter of “ : 
the band of the gods establishing permanently an adult judgment on a student’s 
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worth. Not surprisingly, most students accept tile adult's judgment as 
to what he is worth academical Ty and what he can hope for as an adult. 

Once again it is important to gain a porspoctive of how teachers 
view evaluation. Most teachers are not interested in making Tinal judg- 
ments on childrens * lives. They don’t intentionally want to "block: the 
achievement and aspiration oT any ethnic group or social class. Tn 
Tact, IT you asked most teachers, they might even root Tor the underdog 
child to get ahead. As Arthur Stinchcombe has pointed oat, teachers would 
be very pleased iT a given poor child in his class grew up to be a success- 
ful banker or doctor. Stinchcombe goes on to say 

Psychometricians and sociologists think grades are measur- 
ing and sorting devices . . Most teachers do not too much care : 
about measuring people accurately, nor would they Teel dis- 
mayed if . a dull, working class boy got a good job. They would, be ~ , 

glad. Teachers tend to think oT tests and grades as discipline 
devices. The quiet that descends when a teacher gives a quiz : . , 

is more blessed than the reliability of the Questions. Grades 
are to make, students pay attention. Stinchcombe , p . 219 _ 

The Stinc^combe observation points out an essential fact. A teacher's 

number ; one f concern in class- is to gain appropriate -discipline, and respect 

oT the students.-^ The most efficient way to achieve this is through -a daily 

evaluation process, formal and inTormal, that forces the student to pay 

attention.^- ■-* : . : ; v :• •;/. - \ ’ 

The necessity for - paying attention relates d^ectly. to an, earlier chapter 

in which I presented the basic Tinding that^ teachers, talk 80 percent oT r 4 , . r _ • , 

the time. -It ^follows rather clearly that iT -any institution is going 

gain control of 30 students at : qne, 5 t^e f , re^ those students to, s it- 

still Tor. six- hours, , ahd r insists they ZListen to -a teacher talk and _act .most 

oT the time 9 ' then that type of institution needs a powerful device to make 
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students listen. 

Tiie device is an evaluation system -which, requires not only academic 
performance bat disciplined behavior- from the students* This type of 
system worses best when the students perceive that it is in their own best 
interests to pay attention. Once students decide that listening to a 
teacher and paying attention to what he commands has little value lor him, 
then a general breakdown in that educational system can be expected. 

This breakdown now occurs regularly in our public schools. large 
numbers of black students and Chicanos would like to be excellent students 
in order to change their social class status as adults* For the majority 
of non— white students though their school experience is a negative one. 

Given the- school’s commitment to using a curve distribution for negatively 
evaluating the majority of students, non-white students see little* hope 
of improving their academic position. ' T ‘ ■' 

In recent years a new breakdown has become apparent in the affluent, 
successful suburban schools. - Suddenly large numbers of -white middle class 
children are experimenting vith drugs , wearing their hair longer, dressing 
in a disheveled style, and downgrading any interest in academic achievement 
or success* *’ ; '* ' ^ ‘ - 

The reaction of many teachers and parents to this recent phenomenon 
has been to decry a loss of discipline in the schools' and to Mmake an 
appeal for harsher and more rigid- application of rules . ’ Such reactions are 

counter productive and simply increase the ante for student s who find, the-- * 
current organization of schooling useless and .cm interest ing. - ' r ‘ vv * : 

There is one additional, caveat that runs through the" organisation" of 
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or public schools an d it is connected closely to the evaluation process — 
t ha t is, the need for competition* Competition, as a general principle is 
supported in our public schools primarily because our society views compe- 
tition. as a critical force for maintenance or an industrial culture. In 
addition to its life-preparation function, competition is seen as a 

a 

motivating and separating device among large numbers of students vho start 
school as equals. 

Competition can take many forms but the schools rely heavily on two 
aspects. * First, a process of invidious comparison in which each act a 



student performs is compared to the performance of other peers and a 
judgment is made as to equality, superiority, or inferiority of ~ the two 
performances. The second "form of competition is derived from the normal 



curve assumption about student performances . It establishes that only a 
l imit ed n umb er of positive rewards are' available to the entire group of 
students 1 and they must struggle one against the other, with teacher as 
referee, to decide what few individuals gain the rewards. 

Both forms of competition have a clear utility in our schools but we 
must focus on their heavy costs. The costs of competition are difficult ; 
to estimate but it can be assumed that” about two— thirds of the "students in 
schools are lear n i n g victims of a competitive-' System. That is, their growth 
and development is severely blocked,- "primarily because - they did not or could 
not adequately overcome the negative effects of competition. What most 
educators understand , but can do little about, is that the fault for lack 
of performance is not the students 1 but the design of the school system and 
its evaluation procedure . ' - ' - ' ; .v ; 
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In conclusion this nation is presently facing a crisis in Its rigid, 
system of public school organization* This country desperately needs a 

flowering of a thousand different types and organizations of schools 

from one room school houses to educational paries, from non— graded cross- 
age learning centers to Individualized tutorial with computers. The current 
rigidity and monopoly exhibited by today’s public schools must be broken. 

Some educators fear proposals such as the voucher schema and neighborhood 
control of schools, and believe that public education as we know it today 
will be destroyed by reckless reforms. I do not share these fears because 
my experience with parents, especially poor parents, is that they are not 
reckless when It comes to education. Parents throughput this country want 
quality education and if they are given adequate information, they can 
judge the quality for their child as well as many superintendents. 

Widespread agreement exists that our schools, are still in drastic need 
of change and reform. The exact list of reforms applicable to each school does 
not exist. There are educators and parents who take dramatically opposite 
views about the changes that are needed. 

It might be a mistake for any set of educators or Congressional -• 

Committee to attempt a prescription for reform; Congress and the State 
legislatures need to reform the stranglehold of laws , education codes, L 
rules that block change even when . school boards and schools desire it. 

If now governing structures are available, then I believe that students, . ■ 

parents, and teachers themselves vill produce a multiplicity of reforms. 

Out of a period of diversity may emerge a new set of school experiences : 0 - — 
that wo uld successfully reduce the unfair and unnecessary inequality .among 
groups of students that now characterizes American public school practices. 
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Differing Patterns of 
School Integration in American Society 

INTRODUCTION 

Points of Conflict and Confusion 

There is still considerable conflict and confusion surrounding the term 
integration as it applies to public education. On a federal level there are 
sharp questions being asked as to why the Southern schools must integrate and 
the Northern schools remain as de-facto segregated schools with severe racial 
imbalance. In addition to the political questions and exchange of rhetoric, 
federal officials are also uncertain as to how best spend money and set guide- 
lines in order to advance the goal of integrated schools. 

On an intellectual level, the debate and confusion was renewed by Alexander 
Bickel *s article in the February 7, 1970 New Republic issue and the replies i- 
(f 2 rom scholars around the country) which followed in subsequent issues. (March 
7, 21, and 28, issues.) Bickel f s article was faithful to his title; that is, 
he raised some difficult questions about our national policy of school integration 
and where it was heading. Bickel observed that in many places school plans for 
integration are not working; either school districts re— segregate from within 
the system or white parents have strong motivation to move away from desegregated 
schools to all-white neighborhoods and schools. Bickel also mentions that the 
vanguard opinion among many blacks . is toward community controlled .schools, which 
accept the facts of life about racial imbalance and t r y to move ahead . on reform 
issues of parental involvement and new curriculum that raises self-esteem.: ; 

In a follow— up issue to the Bickel article, David Tyack pointed out_ that. in 
some important ways* school integration is working in Seattle, Washington; Por tland, 
Oregon; Berkeley, California; Riverside, California; and Teaneck, New Jersey. 

These successes may be more of an* indication of the future than Bickel' s example 
of Canton, Mississippi • He also mentions that most recent surveys still suggest 
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that the largest majority of black parents prefer the goal of integrated 
schooling, and that the basic national values of equal opportunity and an open 
society may be achieved best by pursuing integrated education. 

Many more opinions and ideas were expressed in the New Republic debate, and 
these arguments are probably only a national reflection of thousands of arguments 
that take place daily in every school district that is talking about school inte- 
gration. Part of the reason for the confusion and debate over school integration 
is that very few scholars, policy makers, school board members, teachers and 
parents have attempted to articulate what is meant by the term school integration 
and what are the goals implied by this term. "Obviously, there is no single simple 
definition to a richly, diffuse abstract term such as school integration, but then 
X think we can do much better than to simply conclude for each man at a different 
time the word has a distinct meaning • _ r . 

Xn thinking about the many different arguments surrounding the word school 
integration, I have discerned four distinct patterns. These patterns pull together 
an entire "set of meanings, reforms and goals for the concept in terms of school 
practice. All four patterns share some important goals in common; however, their 
points of distinction are very important for policy— makers and educators to under- 
stand. The distinct patterns of school integration can place in perspective many 
of the ongoing debates over methods for achieving integrated schools.*^ 

The implications of four distinct patterns of school integration are important 
on local and national levels of policy making. They suggest that as the courts : 
and federal government move beyond the mechanical numbers game formula for de- 
segregating schools and begin to take positive “action in^ support of integration 
programs, a number of .alternative actions all in : the name "of integration will be 
put forth. They -also - suggest - that policy makers should neither be blind nor _ ■ 
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naive in supporting one pet tern of integration as the only pattern of school 
integration available* 

The four distinct patterns of school integration may be summarized by the 
following four labels: white— dominated integration; minority— dominated inte- 
gration; shared— power integration; and utopian integration. Before discussing 
these major patterns of school integration and their key differences, X will 
outline their broad areas of agreement. 

The areas of agreement can be divided into two major classes of variables 
or effects, tangible and intangible. One main tangible goal shared by all In- 
tegra tionists is that the qual i ty and quantity of school facilities, including 
plant , curriculum and teachers, should be equivalent for all classes and ethnic 
groups of children. The second main tangible goal is the equal distribution of 

school performance scores among children from different racial and social class 
backgrounds. Put simply, student output iri terms of measured achievement should 
not be predictable by race or by social class. The above two tangible goals 
represent the concrete meaniag of equality of educational opportunity and all 
patterns of integration are committed to striving for equality of educational 
opportunity. . . ■ . 

A basic assumption of school integration plans is that the above goals cannot 
be achieved in a satisfactory vay as long as severe racial imbalance exists .within 
a given school system. Therefore, the mixing of children from different backgrounds 
both ethnic and social class, is the basic working element of all school integra- 
tion proposals. ; However, the fixation, over rigid formulas for racial balance 
have less ta do with the major goals" of school integration than they do, with 
providing . district, admini^trato rs shorthand formulas for making decisions.^ 

This is an important point because, school .administrators, courts, and 
government policy makers become agitated if the ethnic composition of a school 
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deviates too much from the general distribution of ethnic groups in an entire 
school district. If" the goals of quality educational plants, increased achieve- 
ment for minority groups, and the varying community desires of different parent 
groups are kept in balance, . then our obsession over numbers and percentages of 
minority students will diminish. 

Once we introduce children and teachers from different ethnic and social 
class backgrounds in the same school building, then we ca n discuss a . seco nd . ts a j or 
class of variables on which all integrationists agree. The most important intan- 
gible goal of integration centers around the many di men sions of warm human rela- 
tionships. The goal of an integrated school, regardless of pattern, would be to 
establish strong, viable, healthy relationships among young persons who differ 
markedly in social and ethnic characteristics. 

White Dominated Integration 

This form of integration is probably the one most preferred and practiced 
by school districts and yet to apply the label ,f white dominated” will bring 
about the loudest denials from white educators. To suggest that integration 
is white dominated implies some form of racism or that the goal of this type 
of integration is to make black children and ocher minorities look like and act 
like white children. Host of these blatant manifestations of racial and cultural 
superiority have been replaced by more subtle and probably less harmful practices. 

White dominated integration does not simply refer to a numerical majority 
of white students that will exist in most integrated schools. Numbers, of 
course, do play a part in creating an atmosphere of white dominance (which only 
reflects the reality of the larger adult society) but there is much more to the 
concept. It implies that the culture, values, and norms, as represented by 
middle class white children, are the majority values and thus the task for all 
minorities is to learn and practice the middle class values. At heart, it is 
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a social class argument that gets confused with a racial issue because the two 
are so highly in tercor related * 

The white domi n ated integration pattern is a modern extension of the 

"melting pot” theories of previous American historical eras* The majority 

society (white, middle— class dominated) aslcs the minority groups (both peer 

and non— white) to give up its attachment to a past identity and attempt as much 

as possible to emulate the standards and behavior of the middle class culture* 

White dominated integration seeks only s ma ll changes from white teachers 

and white students* Their values, style of interaction, achievement motivation, 

% 

patterns of aggressiveness , and desires for competition, are all largely accept- 
able to the general school culture* White dominated integration does ask the 
majority white pupils to be tolerant of the minority students and to gently apply 
pressure to minority groups to conform to the middle class standards. That is, 
to the degree that minority pupils are able to perform well along the dimensions 
of white value standards, then the minority groups are accepted within the friend- 
ship patterns of the majority whites. 

White dominated integration expects to improve the achievement level of 
minority pupils by creating a school climate that strongly values academic 
achievement* Specifically, the standards of competition are raised high for 
the minorities and the expected result for many minority students will be strong 
increases in motivation and work output. 

the area of teacher recruitment and curriculum changes , the emphasis is 
on academic excellence* White dominated integration worries very little about 
the ethnic background of the teacher; instead it seeks teachers with the highest 
academic credentials* Changes in curriculum are minor since white dominated 
integration feels that most subjects should be color blind* A history course 
may develop a unit or two on minority groups or . else an elective may show up 
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covering some aspect of minority groups. Once again, the choice for curriculum 
topics will fall in line with Che value demands of the white dominated culture. 

Crispus At tucks would be portrayed as a young rebel working for the American 
revolution. On the other hand, Nat Turner or W. E. DeBois would barely be men- 
tioned* The point is that minority individuals who achieve along the achievement 
ascis or in accord with the social— political goals of middle class America are 
worthy of mention-. Other individuals who deviated from the middle class norms, 
but non theless were significant forces, would tend not to be mentioned* 

Discussions about race and sensitivity groups would be avoided primarily 
because such topics are not part of the achievement orientation of the striving 
middle class school. In a sense, the rules governing school life are made for 
everybody and the role of minority pupils is to adjust and benefit from the white 
dom in a n ce , not to challenge Its structure or demand that certain modifications 
be made for any group of individuals. 

Minority Dominated Integration 

Minority dominated integration should not be confused with an imbalanced 
school. White people, especially, have this contradictory notion that a school 
"with 70Z white and 30% black is Integrated, whereas the same school with 70Z 
black and 30Z white Is racially imbalanced. How does one distinguish a racially 
imbalanced school from a minority dominated, integrated school. Xt may not be 
easy at first, but the distinctions are very real for minority groups. The 
answer lies in the distribution of power and the attitudes that students and 
parents have about the school. 

The minority dominated integrated school is essentially a community controlled 
school. This m ea n s that each school as some type of mini— board that makes some 
policies for the school. Members of the mini— board are active participants in 
a community that surrounds the minority dominated school. The sense of community 
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and the collective action and power of minority groups are essential parts of 
the educational process for students in the minority dominated, integrated 
school* Many of thes e children have little sense of efficacy and are often 
described as fate controlled* This condition is altered to the degree that 
they are included in an active, vociferous group which can bring about changes 
in school and community practices. This type of integration is not only appeal- 
ing to minority groups, but also to white children who could benefit from belong- 
ing to a larger collectivity that actively pursues group ideals* The assumption 
among minorities is that white children and parents are acceptable as long as 
they don’t try to take over*. 

The presence and active participation of parents, in the formal organization 
of the school and the close association of school to community is what distinguishes 
the minority dominated integrated school from the white dominated integrated 
school* Both schools are very concerned with achievement, advancement, and power. 

In the minority dominated, integrated school, parents and mini-boards are not 
* *13,1 in g to turn the educational enterprise over to professionals; the parents 
want an active stake in the planning and operation of the school. 

An important reason for the presence of parents in minority dominated 
integration is to reduce the culture conflict between middle class school values 
and minority group values. Xn addition to teaching facts and skills (the job 
of the professional), the parents and a few trusted teachers have important 
socialization work to do on the self-images and aspirations of the youth in the 
school. Black and brown are not only beautiful, but they are active political 
forces learning how group organization can meet the eventual challenge of a white 
dominated culture* 

The curriculum may show some important changes in the minority dominated, 
integrated school. Espec i a ll y If the school is located in an urban area, the 
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overriding theme of the school will he survival and urban problems* The school 
courses will tend to focus on the current reality and many efforts will be 
. made to directly relate school learning to the urban environment. Achievement 
is emphasized because it is part of survival and , beyond that, creates oppor- 
tunities for living well* The curriculum is current because the emphasis is 
on developing a student body that can change its world, not fit into the one 
that existed for their parents* 

Given the emp h asi s on relevance and social change , the recruitment of 
teachers is very important* However, race is not the single most important 
qualification for teaching in the minority dominated integrated school* It is 
essential that the power positions* mini— board members, principals, vice prin- 
cipals, deans, counselors, and curriculum experts — be minority personnel* In 
the task, and teaching areas, urban experience, attitude, and teaching expertise 
are more important than the ethnic identity of the person. A minority ethnic 
background is helpful because it gives a teacher an advantage in opening up Jhe 
communication process, but it is well understood by minority parents prin- 

cipals that teaching sk ill s and knowledge must also be present* . 

Shared Power Integration 

In this pattern of. integration the school allows and encourages the different 
ethnic groups to establ i sh their own separate group and cultural identities* 
Multi-ethnic education is the key. concept in this pattern. Although a core 
curriculum and many teachers are shared in common by 1 students, there are 
a large number of elective courses that would reflect the special interests of 
eac h ethnic group* The school a ll ows separate youth cultures to emerge reflecting 
the different ethnic groups. For example, among the extracurricular activities, 
several school newspapers might emerge reflecting very different points of view* 
Soul da n ces, rock dances, and square dances would be an equal part of the . 
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curriculum* And if white cheerleaders tend to have a different style of 
leading cheers than blacks, there would be no harm if both ethnic groups 
chose a different, set of cheerleaders; Formally, no person can be excluded 
from any campus activity on the basis of race or ethnic background, but in- 
formally, it is recognized that different activities reflect the different 
desires and styles of a multi-ethnic student body. 

Many educators and parents confuse this type of integration with re— segre- 
gation. They argue that permitting these different ethnic groups to form and 
have ~ expression on campus and in curriculum life encourages separation of the 
races, which to- them is segregation. These people have not come tc grips with 
the full moaning of a pluralistic society. Pluralism means a literal sharing 
of power, not some form of noblesse oblige that allows a select few differences 
to exist. ' • — ! ■ 

> The attempt in shared power integration is to build a form of respect and 
an ability to negotiate among the different ethnic groups on campus. .There is 
no effort to alter the basic socialization of any ethnic groups as there is in 
the minority dominated and white dominated forms of integration. .Shared power- 
integration delights in the differences among people and allows these differences 
to be positive resources and points of stimulation rather than to supress their 
effects. * Groups and individuals are encouraged to find their own : path, but where 
those paths conflict, compromise and negotiation replace one group dominating the 
other. ■ - • • •' . :■ ■: -.-‘T . : - * * :: . 

Utopian Integration - :.;y v ; . 

The fourth form of integration is probably the rarest to be found. In 
utopian integration the effort is to eliminate' the emphasis on racial identi- 
fication and consciousness among all ethnic groups. It is an extension of the 
' "melting pot" myth,' but it' differs from' the modern day version as expressed ; 
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in white dominated integration. In utopian integration, the school system 
attempts to build a radically new culture in which race loses its significance. 

Sensitivity groups, human encounters and other techniques are constantly 
used to break down all of the racial stereotyping and encourages students to 
relate to each other strictly as individuals and in some sense stripped of past 
cultural meaning. The teachers and students attempt to build their own special 
community with its own culture that would embrace everyone. Heavy emphasis is 
placed on cooperative learning, group projects, human relationships and there 
is an avoidance of excessive stress on achievement, competition, and the other 
ma ^ T1 features of middle class society. The school atmosphere is relaxed with 
much more emphasis on joy, spontaneity, and creativity. 

In this school the ethnic background of teachers is much less important 
than their own willingness to express joy and creativity in their work. The 
attitudes of the teachers are essential for this type of school to function. 

The teachers must be skilled in encounter experiences and open themselves to 
the expression of emotion and personal feeling in a social setting. -The function 
of the utopian integrated school;, is to allow students and faculty;, along -with 
interested parents, a chance to create a new way of relating to themselves and 
people in society. The principle mode of change, is. not aimed at outside insti- 
tutions but focuses on the internal conditions of the school and classroom “itself . 
The emphasis of this school is not socialization in the narrow sense of learning 
the existing prescribed adult roles, but developing whole new life styles that 
can emb race people of different ethnic and social classes. 



To the degree that distinct groups of parents share the values of more than 
one of these patterns of school integration, then no single policy of school 
integration will be acceptable to all groups. The ideas presented in this essay 
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suggest th at policy makers, school board officials, school officials and parents 
must understand the need for a large school system to offer a variety of alter- 
native schooling arrangements to meet the diverse demands of community and 
neighborhood groups. To do any less is to invite a series of interracial con- 
flicts within our schools for the next decade of public education. 
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